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A Good Garden the Best of All Cash Crops : 








HOME GARDEN OF J. W. 


CATES, BURLINGTON, N. C. 





N SUPPLYING the home needs, there is a place on every single 
No farmer, in fact, is farm- 

ing as he should unless an ample supply of wholesome vegetables y 
is provided for every day in the year, and the business of doing this is 
just as big and important a job as any part of the farm work. 

The trouble with too many of us has been that, in our blind devotion 
whether cotton, 
we have failed to appreciate the big economic truth that it is not alone 
in growing a big crop that real farming success lies, but rather in re- 


farm in the South for a good garden. 


” 


to one so-called ‘‘cash-crop, 


taining the largest possible percentage of the 
wealth thus created, and using it for the de- 
velopment of our farms and the betterment 
of our homes and our neighborhoods. 

This is the overwhelmingly important 
fact that the all-cotton farmer or the all- 
tobacco farmer has too seldom failed to 
perceive. Often, far too often, the garden, 
the poultry yard, the hogs and the cattle 
are neglected, because they may not mean 
ready cash returns, it being forgotten 
that as a means of saving money they 
are actually better ‘‘cash crops’’ than all-cot- 
ton or all-tobacco ever have been or ever 
will be. 

So let’s resolve right now that, come what 
may, the new year, every month and even 
every day of it, will find our garden busy, 
conserving our health and adding to our 
material wealth. Elsewhere in this ‘‘Garden 
and Truck Crops’’ number, in letters and 
special articles, we are told in detail how to 


tobacco, or what not, | first essentials. 


supplying plenty of manure. 
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have good, all-the-year gardens, and here we will only summarize a | 
few of the main essentials. 
Locate the garden near the house, and have it well fenced. 

A garden convenient to the kitchen saves the good wife many steps; | 
and nearness to the barn and poultry yards is also a convenience in | 
Of course a good fence is one of the | 


2. Make the soil rich. A good garden without a deep, rich, mel- 
low soil is almost impossible, and so long as the plant foods are rightly | 


balanced it is difficult to make the gar- | 


den soil too rich. 


Stable manure at the |} 


i 


rate of twenty or thirty tons an acre is} 
a good beginning in getting a fat, fruitful | 


garden, and this should be supplemented 
with a liberal application of 
phate, and some potash where it can be had. 


3. Keep the garden at work. We | 


wouldn't have much patience with a hired 
man who worked till noon and then loafed 
the rest of the day; but, after hiring our gar- 
dens to do a full year’s work for us, we are 
content to let them loaf one-half or even 
two-thirds of the time, making weeds and 
grass instead of food for the family. Bear 


acid phos- | 


' 
| 





it 


in mind that there is such a thing as a year- }} 
round garden, and that you may have one— }} 


a garden that will save you grocery, doctor |} 
and drug bills every single day in the whole } 


twelve months of the year. If yours is not 


such a garden, now is the best of all tinies | 


to get busy and make one. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


I have gathered together here what I believe to be the biggest value ever 


offered in the seed business. 
the seedsmen all over the United States. 


you get so much for one dollar as this ad offers you. 


more than twice your value in pure, unadulterated, genuine seed to- 


gether with four other items sent. 


You Get $2.50 Worth of Seed 
for $1.00 


This is the biggest 
you ever saw. Count 
according to regular prices and they 
amount to over $2.50. Remember that 
these seeds are the very highest grade, 
that money can’t buy any better, that 
they are tested and tried and are genu- 
ine, early seed. Here is what you get. 


seed proposition 
these packets up 


1 Pkt. Cabbage Reuter’s 1 Pkt. Onions, Reuter’s 
Peerless Successi Creole. 


on. 
unce Beet, Reuter’s 1 Pkt. Cucumber, Reu- 


Peerless Eclipse. 

1 nce Carrot, Reuter’s 
Peerless Half-Long. 

1 Pkt. Collards, Reuter’s 
True Southern. 

1 Ounce Lettuce, Reuter’s 
Peerless Big Boston. 

1 Pkt. Tomato, Reuter’s 
Red Rock. 

1 Ounce Radish, Reuter’s 

* Peerless Half-Long. 

% Pint Beans, Reuter’s 
Black Valentine 

1 Pkt. Beans, 
Crease-Back Pole 


Reuter’s 


ter’s New Orleans Market. 
1 Ounce Mustard, Reuter's 
Peerless Southern Curled. 
Pkt. Squash, Reuter's 
Peerless White Bush. 
1 Ounce Turnip, Reuter’s 
Peerless Purple Top Globe. 
1 Pk. Cantaloupe. Reu- 
ter’s Peerless Rocky Ford. 
1 Fkt Perver, Reuter’s 
Peerless Ru . 1g. 
1 Pkt. corn, Reuter’s 
Country Gentleman. 
1 Pkt. Watermelon, Reu- 
ter’s Tom Watson 


You Get Valuable Book 
200 Pages of Common Sense About 
Growing Vegetables 


I wrote “How to Grow, Pack and Ship 
Vegetables for Profit” out of 37 years ex- 
perience as a market gardener and shipper 
of perishable vegetables..” Everybody and 
anybody can understand it. No technical 
rot in it. No high-brew, school-room lec- 
ture. It could be easily sold for $2 per 
copy. Yet I do not sell it. Money can- 
not buy it. The only way you can get it is 
to order seed. And this is the first time it 
has been given with so small an order. 


You Get Big 100-page 
Illustrated Catalog 


My new Spring Catalog is positively the finest ever 
put out in the South. It is brimful of valuable sugges- 
tions—it is complete and lists all kinds of seeds. It tells 


You can look for the seed offerings of all the 
I am sure that nowhere else will 


Think of getting 


USE 
This Coupon 
To Send In Your Order 


IF you want onty the 
Catalog use same Coupon. 
Catatog will be sent 


FREE 


You Get Coupon 
Worth 25 Cents 


With the shipment of seeds is a cou- 
pon worth 25 cents. This coupon when 
returned with your next order for $1.00 
or more seed from my catalog is good 
for 25 cents and enables you to buy the 
first dollar’s worth for 75 cents. I make 
this big offer to get you to try my seed. 
I know you will then use no other. I 
have over fifty thousand pleased custo- 
mers. Try me on this big offer. 


You Get 6 Packets 
Flower Seeds 


In addition to all the above, I also in- 
clude six packets of grand and glorious 
flower seed to plant in your front yard, 
the fresh, blooming kind. These seed 
like the vegetable seed are the best and 


the plain truth about all crops that are successful in the 
South. It explains all about my wc :derful free offers 
of Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, ete. A copy should 
be in your home. 


[ put them in because I think that every 
home ought to have a few flowers. You 
will be pleased with the flower seed. 


1 Pkt. Eggplant, New 


Orleans Market. 


1 Pint Peas, Reuter’s Ped- 
igree Extra Early. 








This offer is positively guaranteed to please. I do not 
want your business if it is not satisfactory to you. There- 
fore, I will gladly refund money at once if you are not sat- 
isfied. This is such a big offer, however, that you will. be. 
Send in today and become one of our 50,000 customer 
friends why buy their seeds from me year after year. 
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Chris Reuter, 
New Orleans, La. : 1916 
f cash ) 
Ymoney order f{ for 
Progressive Farmer please 


Dear Sir I nelose $1.60, as re- 


fol- 


per your 
markable 
lowing 
1. 20 packets of Pure 
2 200 Page Book on 
for Profit.’ 
Large Illustrated Spring Catalog 
4. Coupon Worth 25 cents on next 
seeds or more. 


5. 6 Packets Flower Seed, 


offer in The send me the 


Sced as listed 


“How to Grow, Pack and Ship Vegetables 


Chris. Reuter 


“The South's Foremost Seedsman” 


purchase of $1.00 worth of 


New Orleans, La. 


Name 


Address 
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If you want only catalog, send no money but mark X here 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 
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BUTLER 











Study the Analysis in Buying Cotton- 
seed Meal 


SOUTH Carolina reader sends a 
tag on which is the following 
guarantee. He says: “I bought this 
for standard cottonseed meal for fer- 
tilizer; what will it analyze for fertil- 
izer >” 
1°0 Pounds Cottonseed Feed Meal. 
teed Analysis 
.36 per 
BE cecccvcccceocce 5 per 
Carbohydrates .... 30 per 
Crude fiber ...ccccee 12 


Guaran- 


cent 
cent 
cent 
per cent 


This is another case where a man 
has bought a “Cottonseed Feed Meal” 
for a “Cottonseed Meal.” He has 
been defrauded, not because the man- 
ufacturer did not comply with the 
law, but because if he bought this 
“Cottonseed Feed Meal” as a stand- 
ard cottonseed meal for fertilizer he 
did not get what he was entitled to. 
The fault, however, is as much with 
him as with the law. We think the 
Jaw is fundamentally wrong which 
permits the legal sale of a product 
with such a misleading name; but the 
buyer is equally at fault, because he 
has not studied his business more 
closely and did not buy his cotton- 
seed meal for fertilizeronthe guar- 
anteed nitrogen it contained. 

In the first place, this is not a “cot- 
tonseed meal” at all; but a “Cotton- 
seed Feed Meal”, which is another 
and a disguised way of stating that it 
has a larger proportion of hulls than 
the natural or standard cottonseed 
meal. This is shown by the low per 
cent of protein and fat and the high 
per cent of crude fiber. The manu- 
facturer has complied with the law, 
in all probability, although as we 
have stated we think it a bad law; 
but either the retailer has misrepre- 
sented the product or the buyer has 
bought it without any regard for the 
name or the guaranteed analysis. 

This, however, is a much higher 
grade product than many of the so- 
called “Cottonseed Feed Meals” on 
the market. Some of them only con- 
tain around 20 per cent of protein; 
but even those low grade products 
have been bought by farmers for 


“Standard” cottonseed meal for fer- 


tilizer, 


According to the laws of most 
states, a standard cottonseed meal 
must contain as much as 6.18 per cent 
of nitrogen (7.5 per cent of ammonia), 
or 38.62 per cent of protein. 


This “Cottonseed Feed Meal”, which 
our reader has bought for fertilizer, 
is guaranteed to contain 36 per cent 
of protein, which means that it con- 
tains 5.76 per cent of nitrogen (equiv- 
alent to 7 per cent of ammonia), 
When the protein is stated and it is 
desired to find the nitrogen, divide 
the amount of per cent of protein by 
614 or 6.25 and the result is the per 
cent of nitrogen. It is so easy to do 
this that it is strange that buyers of 
a high-priced product like cottonseed 
meal will not learn to buy it on its 
guaranteed analysis. If a high-grade 
meal containing 6.6 per cent of nitro- 
gen (equivalent to about 8 per cent 
of ammonia, or 41.25 per cent of pro- 
tein) sells for $35 a ton, then a feed 
meal like the one in question, which 
only contains 5.76 per cent of nitro- 
gen, is only worth about $30.50 for 
fertilizer, or $31 at the most. 

To answer our reader’s question 
direct, this meal contains 5.76 per 
cent of nitrogen and probably about 
2.5 of phosphoric acid, and about 1.5 
per cent of potash. 

When standard cottonseed meal 
containing 6.18 per cent of nitrogen 
(equivalent to 38.6 per cent of protein 
or 7.5 per cent of ammonia), such as 





this reader thought he was buying, 
sells for $35 a ton, this “Cottonseed 
Feed Meal” containing 36 per cent of 
protein is only worth about $32.60 a 
ton for fertilizer. 





More Misleading Analyses 


READER sends us the following 

guarantee of the cottonseed meal 
of two mills. They are both from the 
same county and state: 


Ne. 1.—Guarantee 
Ammonia—not less than 7.50 per cent 
Nitrogen—not less than 6.18 per cent 
Protein—not less than 38.62 per cent 
Crude fat—not less than 7.00 per cent 
Carbohydrates—not less than 27.00 per cent 
Crude fiber—not less than 11.50 per: cent 
Made from cotton seed. 

No. 2.—Guaranteed Analysis 
Ammonia (not less than 7.50 per 
GTR) is ies tone seetereas apse 7.5 to 8 per cent 
Protein (not less than 38.60 per 
cent) 38.6 to 41 per 
Nitrogen (not less than 6,18 per 
6.18 to 6.5 per cent 


cent 


ee OORT 
Fat (not less than 6.5 per 
Oe eC ORT ee 6.5 to 7 per cent 
Carbohydrates (not less than 20 per 
cent) 20 to 24 per cent 
Crude fiber (not less than 10 per 
cent) to 12 per cent 
This meal is made from decorticated cot- 
ton seed, 


It is apparent to any one familiar 
with such matters that these are 
guarantees of about the same grade 
of cottonseed meal. If this be true, 
and it plainly is, then can any one 
give any sane or reasonable excuse 
for the “guarantees” not being the 
same? It is true that there is noth- 
ing seriously wrong with these guar- 
antees, although neither should be al- 
lowed to put the amount of “am- 
monia” so-called, on the tags. 


This statement of the “ammonia” 
tells nothing, is inaccurate, in that 
the meal contains no actual ammonia, 
and is misleading in that it causes the 
unimformed to think they are getting 
something more than the meal ac- 
tually contains. Only the nitrogen 
should be stated, or if the statement 
of the “ammonia” is permitted it 
should be in some such form as fol- 
lows: “Nitrogen 6.18 per cent, (equiv- 
alent to 7.5 per cent of ammonia).” 

The state should require that the 
guarantee of the same grades of cot- 
tonseed meal should be in identical 
terms, for only in this way can con- 
fusion of purchasers be prevented. 
The object of such laws is to protect 
the purchaser, and if they confuse 
him, instead, the objects sought are 
not obtained. That these guarantees 
have confused a purchaser is proved 
by the following quotation from his 
letter: 


“T have been buying from the mill 
that makes the meal, the guarantee 
of which is marked No. 1, for six 
years, and during all that time their 
meal contained 41 per cent of pro- 
tein. Now they are putting hulls in 
it and have changed their guarantee 
so I don’t know where I am. Both 
mills sell at the same price.” 


We are of the opinion that so far 
as these guarantees show it makes 
no difference which meal our reader 
buys, for both mills are intending 
to guarantee and put out the same 
grade of meal. Probably the reason 
the mill is putting more hulls into its 
meal and reducing the grade is to 
meet competition. The law, permits 
meal containing 6.18 per cent of ni- 
trogen to be sold, and farmers buy a 
low grade meal more readily than 
they do a high grade. This is because 
the lower grade meal sells for less 
money per ton, although on the basis 
of its feeding or fertilizer value it us- 
ually sells higher than the higher 
grade meal. 

When meal containing 38.6 per cent 
of protein or 6.18 per cent of nitro- 
gen (equivalent to 7.5 per cent of am- 









monia) sells for $35 per ton, meal 
containing 41.25 per cent of protein 
or 6.6 per cent of nitrogen (equiva- 
lent to 8 per cent of ammonia) should 
sell for at least $37 per ton ($37.37 
per ton). 

If the price of a meal containing 
38.6 per cent of protein, or 6.18 per 
cent of nitrogen (equivalent to 7.5 
per cent of ammonia) is $35 a ton, 
then to find the price at which meal 
containing 41.25 per cent protein, or 
6.6 per cent nitrogen (equivalent to 8 
per cent ammonia) should sell, multi- 
ply $35 by 6.6 and divide by 6.18, and 
the result, $37.37, will be the price at 
which the higher grade meal should 
sell. If, on the other hand, the price 
of the higher grade meal is given, 
multiply by 6.18 and divide by 6.6 to 
find the price at which the lower 
grade meal should sell. This is easy, 
and any man should be able to find 
out the cheaper meal to buy. 





SHALL WE CUT OUT COMMER- 
CIAL FERTILIZERS THIS YEAR? 


Potash Will Likely Be Impossible to 
Get at Any Price, But Nitrogen and 
Phosphoric Acid Will Still Pay, if 
Used With Care 


AST year several of our readers 

took us to task for advocating 

the use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers. They were, as we believed then 
and still believe, mistaken in their 
conclusion that to restrict the use of 
commercial fertilizers was a desira- 
ble means of reducing the cotton 
crop. Again, this year the farmer is 
being advised not to use commercial 
fertilizers, because they are too 
high-priced. 

As to how much and what fertiliz- 
ers shall be used are important ques- 
tions, both because their use affects 
the yields and they are more expen- 
sive or high-priced this year. 


The Potash Situation 


HE price of potash in unmixed 

forms is simply prohibitive. Any 
one who has potash salts not mixed 
with other fertilizer materials can 
sell it at a price which makes it cer- 
tain that it will not be used as a fer- 
tilizer. There is considerable potash 
in mixed goods and that will be sold 
at a price still within the reach of 
fertilizer users. Such potash as 
there is available will and should 
probably be largely used on truck 
crops and tobacco. 
_ There is no substitute for potash 
so far as we can see, and we must 
go on and make crops without it, de- 
pending on the supplies already in 
the soil. There is probably some ac- 
cumulation from that applied in the 
past and this, where it exists, with 
that naturally in the soil, will have to 
be depended upon for this year’s 
crop. West of Alabama this will be 
no great loss, for it is doubtful if 
that used on general field crops is 
generally profitable, even when pur- 
chased at the usual prices. 

Nitrogen High-priced Too 
ITROGEN, our greatest need for 
crop production, is also higher in 

price than usual, especially in certain 
generally used forms, such as in cot- 
tonseed meal. The increased difficul- 
ties and cost of shipping has also 
increased the price on nitrate of soda 
and probably also in other forms. 
The question is, can the farmer who 
has found the use of nitrogen on his 
crops profitable in the past afford to 
use it this year? He cannot afford 
te use it carelessly, and the high price 
merely adds another proof to the al- 
ready demonstrated fact that the 
good farmer will gather his nitrogen 
with legumes and buy as little in 
commercial form as possible; but 
these facts have no bearing on the 
intelligent use of nitrogen on his 
crops this year, if by so doing his 











profits will be increased. If he has 
not gathered the required nitrogen 
by growing legumes it is now too late 
to do so for the 1916 crops, and if 
the purchase of $3 worth of nitrogen, 
for instance, will increase the value 
of his crop $4 to $6, as shown by his 
past experience, he should certainly 
buy the nitrogen, no matter if he has 
not done the right sort of farming in 
the past. The price of nitrogen is not 
yet too high to give a profit on its 
use in agriculture if used wisely and 
conservatively as shown by past ex- 
perience. 
Phosphoric Acid 


6 ies price of acid phosphate has 
also advanced, because of the ad- 
vance in the price of sulphuric acid 
used in making acid phosphate. The 
war is the direct cause of this, and 
it is not only high-priced, but’ manu- 
facturers have difficulty in obtaining 
the raw materials from which it is 
made, so that the advance in price is 
legitimate and unavoidable. This will 
no doubt restrict, to a certain extent, 
the use of acid phosphate and raise 
the question of the use of other car- 
riers of phosphoric acid as substit- 
utes, 

Again, if we had our soils as full of 
humus or decaying vegetable matter, 
as good farm practice demands, we 
could be independent of the use of 
acid phosphate, but could get our 
phosphoric acid from materials in 
which it is less readily available for 
feeding crops. But again, it is too 
late to correct this error for the 1916 
crops, and we must decide whether 
we shall use acid phosphate or get 
our phosphoric acid from other 
sources. 

At present prices, on lands fairly 
well supplied with humus, it may be 
fairly assumed that it will be wise to 
use finely ground phosphate rock, or 
Thomas phosphate or basic slag, in- 
stead of acid phosphate. But on most 
Southern soils it will still probably 
be advisable to use acid phosphate, 
although a pound of phosphorus in 
acid phosphate may cost four or five 
times as much as in the other forms. 
Any man who buys acid phosphate 
extensively ought to see in present 
conditions or prices the wisdom of 
adding to the humus supply in his 
soils. 

But if the crops need phosphorus 
this year and the condition of the 
soil is such that there is not enough 
decaying vegetable matter in it to 
dissolve the phosphoric acid in 
ground rock, so that the plants can 
get what they need, what is to be 
done? The answer is plainly, buy 
the acid phosphate at the higher 
price, provided the price is not so 
high as to make its use unprofitable, 
based on past experience. More 
ground rock will and should be used 
this year, but there are large areas 
so deficient in humus that so far as 
this year’s crops are concerned it will 
probably pay to buy acid phosphate 
at the increased prices. 

In a recent article in the Manufac- 
turer’s Record a writer made it ap- 
pear that Texas, for instance, has lost 
on an average for the last 10 years 
over 74 million dollars a year by not 
using the amount of fertilizers per 
acre used in North Carolina. Of 
course, the fallacy in this is in as- 
suming that fertilizers would pay as 
well on Texas soils as on North Caro- 
lina cotton soils, which is well known 
not to be the case; but nevertheless, 
it is a well attested fact that the use 
of commercial fertilizers on cotton, 
particularly, and on many other crops 
generally, is a profitable investment. 
We cannot afford to use commercial 
fertilizers recklessly, especially this 
year when they are high-priced, but 
it would be even a more serious mis- 
take to curtail their use too far, sim- 
ply because the prices are a little 
higher than usual. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. Massey 

















Katydids on Trees 


‘*[T AM sending you some eggs on 

twigs of my young trees, and 
would like to know what they are and 
if likely to do damage.” 

The eggs are those of the green 
grasshopper-like insect that makes 
so much noise on summer nights, the 
katydid. They do very little harm, if 
any. 





Ground Sorghum Stalks 


**T HAVE a large quantity of ground 

sorghum stalks and want to know 
the best way to use them as ma- 
nure.” 

The best way will be to put them in 
layers about a foot thick and give 
each layer a coat of lime, and by 
spring they can be chopped down and 
mixed and spread and plowed under. 





Spraying Celery 
hp is the best spray for cel- 

ery? Is there any danger in 
using Paris green, 5 ounces to 50 gal- 
lons, on cabbage and celery?” 

There is no better spray for fungus 
disease on celery than Bordeaux mix- 
ture. You can use the Paris green on 
cabbage before heading to destroy 
the caterpillars, but I would not ad- 
vise its use on celery. 





Shipping Sweet Potatoes 


> HAT care should be given sweet 

potatoes for shipping, and how 
should they be packed to go to Mary- 
land, carloads or less?” 

At this season of the year sweet 
potatoes should be packed in double- 
headed barrels lined with corrugated 
straw board, and shipped in refrig- 
erator cars without ice, as these cars 
have double sides and keep out cold. 





Marrow Squash 


*“TSHERE is a squash with a flavor 

similar to that of sweet pota- 
toes candied. They are long and 
smooth, with white flesh. I cannot 
see them advertised in seed catalogs, 
and would like to know where to get 
them.” 

Doubtless you mean’ the Long 
Cream Marrow squash. You can get 
the seed from Henry A. Dreer, 714 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Strawberries 


ROM Tennessee: “What are the 

best varieties of strawberries for 
our section?” 

If you want an early shipping berry 
I know none better for the earliest 
than the Early Ozark. For the main 
crop the Chesapeake is one of the 
very best. Then for family use all 
the season through it will pay to 
plant some of the Progressive and 
get berries all summer till frost. 





Growing Potatoes 


““T HAVE 20 acres of sandy loam soil 
which I intend to plant in pota- 
toes this spring. The land grew 50 
bushels of corn an acre last year and 
had cowpeas in the middles. Corn 
stalks were left on the land and all 
disked in. Would I get potash 
enough from these to make a fair 
crop of potatoes by using some phos- 
phate and ammonia? Would a ton of 
lime an acre make this potash and 
that in the soil more available?” 
Land of that nature and fertility 
should make a good crop of potatoes 
if properly fertilized. The stalks and 
peavines in themselves will furnish 
little potash, but in their decay they 
will help in the releasing of the pot- 
ash that is abundant in your soil. 
Lime would help, but I would not ad- 
vise liming for Irish potatoes, for the 
lime would make conditions in the 
soil favorable te tae growth of the 


scab fungus. If you use 1,000 pounds 
an acre of a mixture half cottonseed 
meal and half acid phosphate you can 
make a good crop of potatoes on that 
land, this mixture will carry about 1 
per cent of potash from the meal. 





Growing Cantaloupes 


**T WISH some advice about grow- 
ing cantaloupes. My land is sandy 
and rather deficient in humus. Have 
a limited amount of manure, which I 
intend to drill lightly in the furrows. 
Acid phosphate is $18 a ton, kainit 
$18 a ton, nitrate of soda $60, and 
cottonseed meal $35 a ton. Will it 
pay me to use any of these with the 
manure? If so, how much and what 
mixture? I am also going to plant 
some Irish potatoes and will have no 
manure for them. What fertilizer 
shall I use? Can I keep blight off 
melons and potatoes by spraying?” 
There are thousands of acres of 
cantaloupes grown where I live, and 
most of the growers have their land 
already prepared, the furrows run 
out and half filled with manure. By 
planting time in April this manure 
will be considerably rotted. Then 
they apply 500 or more pounds of a 


would find that the lilac is far more a 
Northern than a Southern shrub. 

You can get all shades of the crape 
myrtle from the Royal Palm Nursery, 
Oneco, Florida. Some years ago the 
Curator of the National Botanic Gar- 
den at Washington gave me some 
crape myrtle seed that he had cross- 
fertilized. I sowed these in the green- 
house at the College at Raleigh, and 
all of them bloomed the first season 
after planting out, and I had a great 
variety of shades of pink and red 
and one with white flowers blotched 
with purple which I prized especially. 
But they started to build the audi- 
torium building on the spot, and in 
my absence the crape myrtles were 
dug up and destroyed. Building con- 
tractors do not know the value of 
plants. 





Hardwood Ashes in Fertilizer 


cx HAT do you think of using dry 

hardwood ashes, made‘ from 
oak and hickory laps, for mixing with 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 
as a carrier of potash, as it seems we 
will have no potash? Will it injure 
the meal to mix it with ashes, and 
what is the value per ton of the 
ashes?” 

Good hardwood ashes are a good 
source of potash, but they carry a 
large percentage of lime, and this 
mixed with material carrying organic 
nitrogen like cottonseed meal, may 
have the effect of forming ammonium 





A GOOD GARDEN THE 


well-tended garden. 





HE year 1916 is another year when home-living farming is “going to prove 
the very salvation of thousands of Southern farmers; and let us not forget 

that among all the factors which may be made to contribute to the home sup- 
ply of living necessities not a single one offers greater possibilities thana good, 


In the name, then, of common reason, what is a man thinking about 
when he feeds his family for the larger portion of the year on such coarse but 
exorbitantly expensive thinge as dry bread, sorghum molasses, black coffee, 
and fat, salty “bosom” meat bought at the store at ruinous credit prices? 
Think, neighbor, what you are losing. You are not only losing hard-earned 
dollars that the family ought to have; you are also losing on the family health, 
for all authorities on diet and health that we know: of are agreed that a liberal 
quantity of vegetables in the human dietary is absolutely necessary to properly 
nourish the body and to promote a normal state of health—L. A. Markham. 


FARMER’S SALVATION 








high-grade fertilizer on the manure 
and bed on it. The beds are slightly 
flattened and the seed drilled in with 
a garden seed drill. When a stand 
is secure they are thinned out to 
about twenty inches, and the rows 
are five feet apart. As the vines start 
to run about a tablespoonful of ni- 
trate of soda is scattered around each 
hill, and the cultivation is clean till 


the vines cover the ground. Cucum-” 


bers are grown in the same way. 

You are fortunate if you can buy 
kainit for $18 a ‘ton. You can mix a 
good fertilizer with 1,000 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate, 800 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of 
kainit. Use not less than 500 pounds 
in addition to the manure. Use the 
same on potatoes at the rate of 1,000 
pounds an acre. You can prevent 
blight by regular spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture, and if you add 1% 
pounds of lead arsenate to 50 gallons 
of the Bordeaux it will be good for 
potato bugs and the cantaloupe 
worms. 





Lilacs and Crape Myrtles 

I Weide Carolina lady writes 

asking why I say that the lilac is 
not good for the South. “We think 
we have such pretty lilacs in our lit- 
tle town. Have always thought them 
a Southern flower. Why do you say 
that it is not? Also tell me where I 
can get the white and red crape myr- 
tles. We have plenty of pink ones.” 

[I have said that the lilac is not es- 
pecially a plant for the South because 
it never blooms as it does in the 
North. If my corespondent could go 
in lilac season to the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, for instance, she 


carbonate, and that is volatile and 
will fly off in the air and be lost. It 
will also have the effect of reverting 
the phosphoric acid and making it 
less available. The best way to use 
the ashes will be to spread them after 
preparing the soil, and then use the 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal. 
Then if any ammonia forms it will be 
absorbed by the soil. Good dry hard- 
wood ashes at former rates for pot- 
ash might be worth $6 a ton. What 
they are worth at present prices of 
potash it is hard to say. 





Manure and Fertilizers 


: HAT amount of stable manure, 
cottonseed meal and nitrate of 

soda will make a ton of fertilizer suit- 

able for corn, cotton and tobacco?” 

All the materials you mention are 
valuable mainly for the nitrogen they 
carry. You leave out the most im- 
portant material, a carrier of phos- 
phorus. Better spread the manure on 
the land intended for corn and make 
a fertilizer for the cotton and tobac- 
co. The manure will be greatly in- 
creased in its efficiency by mixing 100 
pounds of acid phosphate to each ton 
of manure. 

But to grow corn economically it 
does not pay to depend on eommer- 
cial fertilizers to make it. Always 
have a crimson clover crop on the 
land to turn under for corn. About 
the best we can do in the absence of 
potash is to make a fertilizer for cot- 
ton and tobacco with a mixture two- 
thirds cottonseed meal and one-third 
acid phosphate. The meal will carry a 
small amount of potash, and on your 
red clay soil you will never need to 
buy potash if you get the land well 


‘ 
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stocked with vegetable decay and 
lime about once in five years, and 
feed legume hay and the general 


roughage of the farm to stock and 
make manure for the corn. 





Potash in Ashes 
y INDLY advise what is the 


per- 
centage of potash in oak, gum 

and pine ashes?” 
Only a chemical analysis can give 


the exact percentage in different 
samples. Hardwood ashes that have 
been kept dry under cover may aver- 
age 5 per cent or more of potash. Ly- 
ing in a heap exposed to the weather, 
there will be very little potash left, 
for the potash in ashes is in a very 
soluble condition. Pine and other 
coniferous trees make ashes very low 
in potash. Kept dry they may con- 
tain nearly 2 per cent. 





Floral Queries 


*“FTSHERE is an old-time shrub I wish 

to get, and do not know its bo- 
tanical name. It has a very coarse 
leaf, but the flowers are very fra- 
grant. I have heard it called Cologne 
plant. Can you give the addresses of 
The Royal Palm Nursery, Henry A. 
Dreer, and Luther Burbank?” 

I suppose that the shrub you refer 
to is the Calycanthus Floridus, or it 
may be the Magnolia fuscata, or ban- 
ana shrub. The Royal Palm Nursery 
is at Oneco, Florida; Henry A. Dreer 
is at 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Luther Burbank is at Santa 
Rosa, California, but he sells nothing 
to retail buyers. 





Canada Peas and Oats 


‘“‘F AM contemplating sowing some 

Canada field peas and oats in 
February with spring oats, and would 
like to know if it is advisable.” 

I do not know a more uncertain 
crop in the South than Canada peas 
and oats. If the spring is wet, late 
and cool they may do well, but the 
chances are that the peas will not 
amount to much. But you can cut the 
crop for hay and have time to make a 
really good crop of hay by sowing the 
Whippoorwill peas after the oats, and 
the peas may do better in your sec- 
tion than in the warmer sections east 
of the Mountains. The oats and peas 
are valuable north of central Penn- 
sylvania, but very uncertain in the 
South. 





Lime and Strawberries 


**T WOULD like to know if straw- 
berries do well on an acid soil. 
Would you lime strawberry land? 
Will the acid from sawdust applied as 
a mulch do the plants any harm?” 
Strawberries thrive best on soil 
somewhat acid, and are injured by 
liming. Therefore I would never use 
lime directly on.land to be planted in 
strawberries, though probably no 
harm would be done by liming and 
running a rotation of crops before 
planting to strawberries. Sawdust is 
the worst possible mulch for straw- 
berries. While the acidity might do 
no harm, the fruit will stick to the 
sawdust and the effect of sawdust on 
land is never good, so far as I have 
observed. 





Spineless Cactus 
FRO M South 


spineless cactus 
Piedmont section ?” 

There are probably a hundred va- 
rieties of the cactus family which 
have no spines. Some of them may 
be hardy enough for your climate. 
But I suppose that you refer to the 
particular variety produced by Bur- 
bank in California. It might thrive in 
your section, but would be of no 
value if it did. The California Ex- 
periment Station years ago demon- 
strated the worthlessness of this 
plant as stock feed, and still we hear 
it -alked about. It might in an arid 
region give cattle something juicy, 
but they would hardly thrive on it 
unless given some high protein food. 
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What Makes the Difference Between Rich and Poor Land? 


Article No. 4 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















"Tittovn is yet much that is not 
known as to what makes up the 
sum total of soil fertility. But 
there are certain facts which are 
pretty well established, which every 
farm boy should know. 

These facts are so important that 
every Progressive Farmer boy should 
try and try hard to understand them. 
A rich soil is the corner-stone, the 
chief stone, in-the foundation of good 
farming. The differences between rich 
and poor soils measure the differ- 
ences between rich and poor farmers 
and good and poor farming. Oh! how 
I would like to be able to make all 
Progressive Farmer boys see the full 
value of a good soil, as I see it. If 
they felt as I do about the value of a 
rich soil I know they would never let 
up until the soil on which they are to 
spend their lives had been made rich. 

But why do some soils produce 
large crops and others poor crops? 
In lesson No. 2 we learned that soils 
were made up of ground-up rocks and 
the rotting bodies of plants and ani- 
mals. We also learned that there 
were only about 14 or 15 elements 
which were of any importance in the 
growing of plants and animals. 


a 
Four Elements That May Be 
Lacking 


E MUST now bear in mind that 

much the larger part of plants, 95 
per cent or more, is made up of ma- 
terials taken from the air or the wa- 
ter in the soil. Of those taken from 
the soil, only four, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium and calcium, are 
likely to be present in such small 
quantities as to seriously affect the 
yields of crops. Of these four, one, 
nitrogen, as found in the soil, comes 
largely from the bodies of plants and 
animals. The other three, phosphor- 
us, potassium, and calcium, as found 
in the soil, come, to a large extent, 
directly from ground-up rocks. Of 
course, the rocks from which phos- 
phorus and calcium now come were 
largely built up by or are the result of 
animal life; but they are what are 
known as mineral elements or min- 
eral plant foods. It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that the kinds of rocks from 
which soils are made play an import- 
ant part in the fertility of the soils 
made from them. 


st 
Plants Like “Soup” Best 


UT right here we must consider an- 

other fact which plays an import- 
ant part in plant growth and conse- 
quently in soil fertility. All the plant 
foods taken from the soil are taken 
up dissolved in water. Plants drink, 
but they do not eat solid foods. An 
early writer on agriculture, Jethro 
Tull, thought that plants took up very 
small, solid particles of soil, and this 
was how he explained the value of a 
thorough fining or pulverization of 
the soil. But while he was right as 
to the great value of fining the soil, 
in the production of large crops, he 
was mistaken about plants taking up 
particles of soil. 

Why is the fact that plants take 
foods from the soil only when dis- 
solved in the soil water so important 
in connection with our present sub- 
ject? Some rocks are much more 
easily and largely dissolved by the 
water in the soil than others. No 
matter how much plant food a soil 
may contain, unless enough is dis- 
solved by the water to supply the 
plants with their required foods, the 
soil is not a “rich” one, in so far as 
producing large crops is concerned. 


Average soils contain enough of 
these mineral plant foods, which 
came from rocks, to grow many 


crops. Im fact, a soil so poor that it 


will not grow a profitable crop may 


and usually does contain enough of 
these elements or foods to grow 20, 
30 or even 40 crops, and yet the soils 
are poor in many cases because the 
plant foods are not dissolved by the 
water in the soil, There are, for in- 
stance, soils that contain 2 or 3 per 
cent of potash, which will not grow 
profitable crops of tobacco, which is 
a plant that requires a large supply 
of potassium. The farmer, although 
his soil already contains 2 or 3 per 
cent of potash, finds he gets very 
much better crops by applying only 
a few hundred pounds of a fertilizer 
which may not contain more than 2 
or 3 per cent of potash. That in the 
soil is not dissolved by the soil water, 
while that in the fertilizer is. 


Fortunately for us who must culti- 
vate old soils, only a small part of 
these plant foods are dissolved by 
the soil water each year. Also, when 
the farmer continues to take these 
plant foods out of the soil in his crops 
year after year and returns none, the 
soils refuse to longer produce profit- 
able crops. This is not entirely be- 
cause the supply of these plant foods 
has become so small in the soil, but 
rather because there is not enough 
dissolved by the soil water. The good 
Lord has provided for those who are 
to come after us, and has fixed it so 
we cannot get all out of the soil. 
When we abuse it to a certain extent 
we have to stop because it will no 
longer produce paying crops. 

Already we must have been struck 
with the importance of water in soil 
fertility. Water is necessary to the 
plants to supply the water they need, 
to supply food for plants, and to car- 





ry food dissolved out of the soil into 
all parts of the plants. But water 
also plays a part in making soils poor. 
No doubt some of you have wondered 
why it is, that if the plant foods are 
dissolved by water in the soil, they 
are not all leached out by the water 
that passes down through the soil 
beyond the reach of the roots of the 
plants. 

This is an important question, and 
one that has much to do with why 
soils are rich or poor. Now, I am go- 
ing to state a fact which you should 
never forget, because it is of so much 
importance. 

Two of the four plant foods which 
are taken from the soil, phosphorus 
and potassium, are only carried out 
of the soil in very small quantities by 
the water that passes-down through 
it. They form such a union with the 
soil that the water alone does not 
take them out, although the plant 
roots and the water together are able 
to take them up for the use of the 
plants. It is apparent, then, that if a 
soil is poor, because of a 
phosphorus or potassium, it must be 
either that the rocks from which it 
was made were poor in phosphorus 
or potassium, or the farmer has tak- 
en out in his crops too large quanti- 
ties without putting any back; or that 
the supplies there are in such condi- 
tion that they cannot be taken up by 
the plants. 

On the other hand, nitrogen and 
calcium are found in considerable 
quantities in drainage water from 
lands that contain sufficient quanti- 
ties of these for the best crop growth. 


(Concluded on page 31, this issue) 
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[This week’s ‘Success Talk” 
Seaman A. Knapp, of Louisiana, 
work in the South, Mr. 


the 


the corn club work in the South, 


qualities which our 


through life.] 


HE qualities you have dis- 
played in your boys’ club 
work—boys’ corn clubs, pig 
clubs, poultry clubs, etc.,are among 
the important ones to help you 
win success in 
life. 

In these club 
contests you 
were taught 
(1) to apply 
the best intel- 
ligence you 
could obtain 
from the most 
reliable sourc- 
es to the task 





BRADFORD KNAPP 
of producing a crop or feeding 


livestock. If, in after life you will 
always likewise apply the best in- 
telligence from the most reliable 
sources to every task of life, it 
will help you win success as a 
man or as a farmer. 

You found (2) that you had 
succeeded in your club work 
because you were industrious and 
paid attention to your crop or fed 
your livestock at the right time 
and did not let other interests in- 
terfere with your attention to the 
important matter of your club 
work. So in later life industry, 
and close attention to business 
are qualities which will help you 
win success as man or as farmer. 

You were taught (3) to pay atten- 
tion to every small detail of your 
work and to do it carefully. You 
not only planted a crop, tended it 
and harvested it, but you watch- 





OUR “SUCCESS TALK” FOR BOYS 


Five Principles That Help Boys Win Success in Club Work 
Will Help Them Win Success as Men, Says Bradford Knapp 








is by Bradford Knapp, son 
famous 
Knapp is head 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Naturally, 
wide-awake Southern boys have 
points out that sticking to the same qualities will 


and successor of Dr, 
organizer of farm demonstration 
of that division of the work of the 
which has organized and developed 
therefore, he is impressed by the 
shown in this work, and 
help them win success all 


ed it with care. You paid atten- 
tion to the plowing, the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, selection of 
the seed, cultivation, the harvest- 
ing and the selling, and to each 
of these details you gave equal 
attention. So in after life the 
success of many a man and many 
a farmer is dependent upon at- 
tention to details. The Bible says, 
“Despise not the day of small 
things.” Careful attention to de- 
tail is a quality that will win you 
success. 

(4) You were spurred on by 
ambition to win the prize and ex- 
cel your fellow members of the 
club by performing your task 
better than they did theirs. Am- 
bition to win by merit and by 
performing every task better 
than others is a quality which 
will go far towards helping you 
win success as a man and as a 
farmer. 


(5) You learned that it took 
more than one boy to make 
a club; that it took a number of 
you working really together in 
friendly rivalry for the same ob- 
ject and belonging to the same 
organization, to make the suc- 
cessful club. So, in after life you 
should learn the quality of codp- 
eration with your fellowmen, for 
that is a quality. Codperation 
with your fellowmen in every 
good work will bring you success 
as men and as farmers. 


BRADFORD KNAPP. 
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| Subscribers’ Corner 


That Extra Copy of Last Week’s 
Paper 

HAT extra copy of last week’s pa- 
- per—we hope you made good use 
of it by giving it to some neighbor 
who ought to subscribe using it to 
help you get his subscription. 
And, by the way, did you read Uns 
cle John’s story of how his neighbor 
first got him to subscribe? That 
Story (it’s in last week’s paper) has 
some good points for club-raisers. 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?” is 
the striking advertisement of a well- 
known flour; and it is a good thing 
to tell your neighbor who ought to 
read The Progressive Farmer. Even- 
tually he’ll have to take it; why not 
now?. The sooner the better. 


“Every Friend Win a Friend,’ 

WO hundred thousand paid-ahead 
subscribers for our 30th birthday 
and a big “Birthday Jubilee Offer” to 
enable you to get them in a hurry— 











| this is what we offer you now to help 
| you make your neighborhood a Pro- 


gressive Farmer neighborhood, and 
unless all signs fail, it’s going to be a 
record-breaking campaign. 

We reward you for every new Jub- 
ilee Subscriber you get for us and 
with the special “It never can happen 
again” offer, it is your chance to get 
every one working with you for the 
advancement of your community. 

If every one of our subscriber- 
friends will win just one new friend 
for us, The Progressive Farmer will 
be able to celebrate its thirtieth 
birthday with the largest subscrip- 
tion list of any weekly farm paper in 
the country. Let’s do it! 


Pigs Now a Regular Reward 

O MANY of our workers have 

earned pigs that we are now mak- 
ing a Three Month’s Old Registered 
Pig, your choice of breeds, a regular 
reward and will list pigs in our new 
Reward List. 

So now there is no time-limit on 
the pig offer. Earn one any time 
you can, as many as you can, and as 
fast as you can. 


Get a Binder Now 

T IS good to see the way subscrib- 

ers are ordering binders. Presi- 
dent H. Q. Alexander, of the Nerth 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, in sending 
his renewal says: 

“I find something in every issue of 
the paper worth saving for future 
reference and the best way—perliaps 
the only way—to save papers is to 
use the binder.” 


Sewing Machine Offer Always Open 
MAN stopped us on the street 
the other day and said, “My wife 

saw one of the sewing machines a 
neighbor got by working up a club of 
subscribers last year and liked it so 
much she wants to earn one herself 
if there is any possible chance. She 
says she hasn’t seen the offer adver- 
tised lately, but if there’s any way 
for you to let her get the same offer 
the neighbor got, please do so.” 

Of course we are glad to say the 
sewing machine offer is always open 
—and always pleases. 

This splendid sewing machine will 
be sent, freight prepaid, for 30 yearly 
subscriptions; or for 20 yearly sub- 
scriptions and $5 extra; or for 15 
yearly subscriptions and $7.50 extra; 
or for 10 yearly subscriptions and $10 
extra, 


Mr. J. L. Mogford, Manager, 
Club Raisers’ Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Dear Sir:—Send me full particulars 
in regard to your 30th Anniversary 


ubilee Subscription Campaign for 
J Pp paig 

200,000 paid-ahead subscribers, and 
your catalog of rewards for club 


raisers. 
I am your friend and will win some 
more friends for you. 
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1A GOOD GARDEN MEANS A GOOD LIVING 





Prize-winning Letters From 


Progressive Farmer Readers 











GARDEN PROFITS NEARLY $200 
AN ACRE 


Plenty of Manure and Thorough 
Preparation the First Essentials— 
Quality Better Than Quantity— 
First Prize Letter 





N THE beginning I had no idea of 

realizing any actual cash profit 
from my garden, the main intention 
being to supply the home with fresh 
vegetables. The profit came, though, 
and the amount was a very pleasant 
and welcome surprise. 

My garden plat was 150x200 feet, 
and fenced with five-foot - poultry 
netting for protection. The soil was 
of a deep, rich, black nature that 
many say is not adapted to vegeta- 
ble growing. My experience has dis- 
proved such claims, however, and 
taught me that more depends on 
proper preparation, fertilizing, water 
at the right time and good seeds and 
plants, than on the nature of the soil. 
In October the plat was cleared of 
rubbish from the previous crop, and 


immediately turned to a depth of 
eight or nine inches. After getting 
two or three fairly hard freezes 
through November, five two-horse 
loads of fresh stable manure were 


broadcasted over it the first of De- 
cember and turned under two weeks 
later. After this second plowing 
four loads of very old, thoroughly 
rotted barnyard compost were thinly 
scattered over the surface and al- 
lowed to stand until the tenth of 
January. Then the land was turned 
again and gone over with drag and 
harrow, which fined the soil and put 
it in excellent condition. 

I have never used commercial fer- 
tilizer on my garden, the only en- 
riching material used being barnyard 
manure and a compost made from 
poultry droppings, garden refuse and 
leaves. I have a bed in which this 
compost is prepared, and I find that 
it is fine for garden crops, also best 
for flowers and vines. 

Now for the actual planting. Just 
before this operation a two-inch lay- 
er of fertilizer from the compost 
heap was put on the garden and the 
soil harrowed three times, going both 
ways of plat. The final working 
made the soil as fine as a flower bed. 
The first of February I planted toma- 
toes, cabbage and peppers in a hot- 
bed, preparatory to having plants 
later on. The first of March I plant- 
ed what we usually term first vege- 
tables, such as English peas, onions, 
lettuce, radishes, mustard and Irish 
potatoes. All vegetables are planted 
in rows, as the space can be utilized 
to better advantaze and cultivation 
is much easier. The bed method for 
ordinary planting is purely a relic of 
past ages, and should find no place 
in the modern garden. In addition to 


the foregoing, I planted beans, both 
bush and pole varieties, black-eyed 
peas, lima or butter beans, okra, cu- 
cumbers, squashes and sweet pota- 
toes. 

All seeds and plants were properly 
planted and set at the right time and 
thoroughly cultivated in accordance 
with needs. I increased my chances 
for success by purchasing Southern- 
grown seeds that were adapted to lo- 
cal conditions of soil and climate. 

My hotbed was fifteen feet long 
and four feet wide, which allowed 
ample space for growing quite a sur- 
plus of such plants as cabbage and 
tomatoes. I find quite a demand for 
both these, and a ready: sale at 50 
cents a hundred for guaranteed 
plants of the best variety. The best 
market for such is in the city, to peo- 
ple who have a backyard garden, but 
who do not care to grow plants, eith- 
er from lack of time, space or inclin- 
ation, 

My record of gardening operations 
shows the following: 


I am sure would much more than bal- 
ance the expense account. 
HUGH E. THORP, 
Dallas, Texas. 





DEVELOPING A PAYING TRUCK- 
ING BUSINESS 





How Progressive Methods Have De- 
veloped a Good and Growing Busi- 
ness—Second Prize Letter 


N 1912 my father, on account of ill 

health, was forced to sell out his 
stock of general merchandise and 
take up farming. I joined him, with 
truck ‘growing and gardening as a 
side line.’ 

Heavily involved, with no tools or 
machinery, we were considerably 
handicapped. We bought a few tools, 
mostly on a credit. We wrote for 
sample copies of half a dozen farm 
papers from as many different states, 
and after a careful examination sub- 
scribed for The Progressive Farmer, 


small quantities, with the following 
advertisement put on canvas and 
tacked on either side of our farm wa-' 
gon: 





“HAYNES’ FRESH 
VEGETABLES” 








Our trade began to grow day by 
day, and now we plant about four 
acres each in potatoes and early 
corn, two acres each in early cab- 
bage and bunch beans, one acre in 
cantaloupes, and half acre each in 
the smaller vegetables, such as sweet 
pepper, turnips-and eggplant. 

During -the selling season now, 
which * we have lengthened out for 
six months in the year, my father is 
kept busy gathering and packing 
vegetables, while I am on the wagon 
from early dawn until dark. 

In very early winter we turn the 
soil with three horses and a heavy 
plow, and let it freeze and pulverize 
until about March. 1. All winter 
long we make and haul out manure 























LETTUCE 
Producta Sold 
300 cans vegetables ......... £30.00 
50 quarts pickles and sauces ..... ... 20,00 
PON VEROTRMCS, 60508 ace bcecee sc Pere 
Plants, cabbage and tomato .......... 18.00 


Total sicecses 


Seeds and plants 
Canner and cans 








Sugar, vinegar and spices ....... socee. 8.40 
OREM. ep date Said gk We nero had Dae $38.00 
GCOGW DPOME 4.665606 thee es $60.00 
Put Up for Home Use 
SOOT CARE: VOMOUMOIOR: viii s534 04.0 ai0ce-0 20+ 9$20.00 
60 quarts pickles and sauces ....... 24.00 
50 pounds dried beans and peas...... 3.50 
10 bushels sweet potatoes ........2.. 10.00 
"OCR “650 Rin eiged Baiblecse CRED ER $57.50 
Cash and estimated profit..... $117.50 
If one is so inclined, the rate of 


profit per acre may be found by re- 
\ducing my garden to an acreage pro- 
portion and “figuring it out.” The 
figures given here are exclusive of 
fresh vegetables used at home, which 


COLD F.‘AMES—PHOTOGRAPHED 


and paid for same by raising a club 
of subscribers. 

In the first issue we found the for- 
mulas for mixing our own guano, 
also what per cent of phosphorus, 
nitrogen, potash, etc., was best adapt- 
ed to the growth and maturity of 
the different vegetables. Likewise 
we found the formula for making our 
own solution for spraying beans, to- 
matoes, potatoes, cantaloupes —in 
fact, almost every vegetable grown. 

At first we planted a very small 
acreage to truck, as we had to build 
a market for our vegetables. While 
we live in a small town of less than 
500 population, yet there is on either 
side of us a town of nearly 3,000 pop- 
ulation. As our different vegetables 
began to mature, we began gather- 
ing, packing and selling daily in 

















THE SONG OF 


burn the stalks. 


be covered without fail. 


mixed up with the dirt. You 


much good for his “round. 
smoke! 
awhile, I burn them up, and 
plow. I lose thesmoke from 
smoke willdo? By burning, 
warm the land; perhaps my 
my way to his. 
like I do. 
with smoke! 





ae think the way my nei bor tale. 
He says ther; 

he goes to lots of toil to break thei: 

Then not to run at 

all up with the disc; he works ~-vay and tears g:s s..:.+ to get them 


stalk was left on top, he says no ou..2r scheme he’s frtizicd will do as 


This “an of nei.hbor’s is a joke, to think there’s “ny 490d in 
I rake my stalks up ina pile, and after 


It saves a lot of trouble, too, to burn them all up 
My farm is poor and I’m most broke, but I’ll not fertilize 


(Copyright by The Prairie Farmer, 1915.) 
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THE ° *7ZY FARMER 


; Guite a crime to 
edcd in the soil, and so 
vith a rail, so they ii 
»f v1isk hechops them 


#y- "he couldn't raise « crop if any 


they 
that ishow I have no-stalks to ciog «i < 
them, it’s true, but what’s the good that 
on the other hand, I get the heat to 
neighbor knows his biz, but I prefer 


“rea { 











DECEMBER 1, 1915 
and spread broadcast while the 


ground is frozen, 


Early in March we smooth down 
the soil with a section harrow and 
follow with a disk, thus pulverizing 
the soil for about four inches in 
depth. About March 10 we turn to 
our Progressivs Farmer and there 
we find adverised early cabbage 
plants (of course we do not have to 
look up and satisfy ourselves that 
these parties are reliable and that 
we will get the variety of seed or 
plant we order, for the Editor of the 
paper has taker the precaution for 
us). We proce:¢ to order from three 
to five thousand plants for our first 
setting. After this we get from our 
own plant beds a sufficient amount 
of plants to set every two weeks un- 
til July. By this method we have 
cabbage heading every day for the 
eatire season, using, .of course, our 
ecrly bean patches for late setting of 
cabpage and early potato ground for 
late planting of corn, thus making 
two crops on most ground planted 
to truck each ~-ear. 

We keep t! ection harrows busy 
from the time vegetables are planted 
until! the plants are too large to use 
the harrow with safety. Then we 
apply ligh <ultivators, keeping the 
soil well stirred until most crops are 
matured, getting farther and farther 
from the plants each time. By this 
method we keep the weeds and grass 
out and keep the sun in. 

We keep an accurate account of 
> eenses and profits from each crop 
se,.rate, compiling at the close of 
the season the per cent profit from 
each crop. 

We have ad-vted 
slogan: “As ycu i:ve 
you learn grow.” 


the following 
learn, and as 


H. H. HAYNES. 
Clyde, N. C. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HOTBED 





The Hotbed Is a Necessity in Getting Early Plants, and Every Farm 
Should Have at Least a Small One--Details of Making and How 


to Use to Get Early Vegetables 





By E. F. White, Agriculturat College, Mississippi 


should have a hotbed or cold 

frame in order to have early 
plants for the field. These are either 
temporary or permanent structures 
used for starting plants early in the 
season, carrying half hardy plants 
over the winter, and for growing 
quick maturing crops out of their or- 
dinary season.. In the hotbed, heat is 
supplied by fermenting. manure or 
other means, usually the former, 
while in the cold frame there is no 
artificial heat. Plants like radishes 
and lettuce may be grown to maturi- 
ty in hotbeds, even in midwinter, 
while others like cucumbers, toma- 
toes, and cabbage may be started in 
hotbeds early in the season and 
transplanted to the open after the 
danger of frost has passed. It is most 
time to make hotbeds; the last of 
January is the right time for the Gulf 
states, and early February is best for 
those Southern states north of the 
Gulf states. 

The hotbed should be located on a 
well drained spot with a southern ex- 
posure. If protected from the pre- 
vailing winds by a hedge, board fence, 
or building, so much the better. 

In preparing a permanent hotbed, 
an excavation about one and one- 
half feet deep, six feet wide, and any 
length desired, extending east and 
west, is made. This can be walled up 
from the bottom with two-inch plank. 
In this case the walls are made to 
extend about 12 to 15 inches above 
the surface of the ground on the 
north side and about 6 inches on the 
south side, thus giving a slope to the 
south which will give the bed the 
benefit of the most Southern sun- 
shine. 


Fh siesta sa who plants a garden 


Manure for Hotbeds 
‘ire heating material most used 


is fresh manure from grain-fed 
animals, usually horses or mules. As 
much as one-third or more of the ma- 
nure may consist of straw or litter 
used in bedding. If the manure has 
less straw or litter than this, it will 
be too dense and will not heat well, 
and if it contains too much, the pe- 
riod of heating will be shortened. The 
manure is placed in a pile; if it is dry 
it should be moistened by sprinkling, 
but must not be made wet. Under 
normal conditions it will start heat- 
ing in one to three days. If the 
weather is very cold it may be neces- 
sary to sprinkle a part of the pile 
with hot water in order to start fer- 
mentation, or a small quantity of hen 
manure placed in one part of the pile 
will sometimes cause it to begin heat- 
ing. 

When fermentation has progressed 
for a short time the pile should be 
turned in order to make heating uni- 
form. It is often necessary to turn 
a pile two or three times. When it is 
steaming uniformly throughout, the 
manure is ready to be put in the bed. 
The period betweén the piling of the 
manure and the time when it is ready 
to put into the bed is ordinarily about 
two weeks. 

In putting the heating material into 
the hotbed, the amount used depends 
upon the outside temperature. If near 
zero weather is expected, manure to 
the depth of 16 to 24 inches should be 
put in the bed. For the milder tem- 
peratures common in the Southern 
states less can be used, and where 
there are only a few degrees of frost 
six to eight inches will be sufficient. 
The material is best put in by layers, 
each layer a few inches deep, and 
tramped well before the subsequent 
layer is put in. 

The bed is then ready for the soil. 
Soil composed of one-fourth, sand, 
one-fourth well-rotted manure, and 


‘one-half garden soil will fill the bill. 


It should be spread over the heating 
material to the depth of about six 
inches. If plants in- boxes are to be 
put into hotbeds, sawdust may be 
used instead of soil. 


Sowing the Seed 


HE manure will ordinarily heat 
very vigorously for a few days 


after being put into the’ hotbeds, and 
-the temperature may go up to 130 


degrees. After a few days the tem- 
perature will begin to decline, and 
when it reaches 90 degrees the seed 
may be planted. The soil should be 
loosened before planting and the 
rows made four to six inches apart, 
usually crosswise the bed. 

The most common covering for hot- 
beds is the ordinary glass sash, 3x6 


feet, costing $1.75 to $2 each. In ad- 
dition to the glass, in very cold 


weather the glass should be covered 
with a layer of straw. 


A covering which is used on hot- 











ward night, as this tends to lower the 
temperature when the outside tem- 
perature is falling. Too much water 
checks the heating of the manure and 
must be avoided. Wet the soil thor- 
oughly, and then do not water until 
the plants show that they need it. 

Ventilation is particularly import- 
ant. On warm days the combined 
heat of the sun and fermenting ma- 
nure will be enough to destroy the 
plants unless the bed is properly ven- 
tilated. Ventilation can be given by 
sliding down the sashes or by prop- 
ping them up. When the time comes 
to put the plants on the outside, the 
sashes should be removed entirely on 
good days; in this way the plants be- 
come gradually accustomed to out- 
side temperatures. Plants kept in a 
closed moist atmosphere tend to grow 
too tall and soft. 

The hotbed should not be started 
too soon. If it is to be used for start- 
ing plants which are to be transplant- 
ed to the field early in the spring, it 
should be made from five to eight 
weeks before time to set out the 
plants in the field. If they have to 
be held back on account of cold 
weather and are not transplanted, 
they will become stunted. The aver- 
age life of a hotbed is two months. 
A good size for the average Southern 
garden is 6x12 feet, requiring four 3x6 
sash. 








beds considerably instead of glass 
after the first of March is made by 
dipping muslin in linseed oil and let- 
ting it dry. The muslin is then tacked 
on to light frames and makes a very 
serviceable covering in mild weather. 
The linseed oil makes it more imper- 
vious to water and semi-transparent. 

In the management of the hotbed 
two things which must be given espe- 
cial care are watering and ventilation. 

It is better to water the beds with 
watering pots than with a hose in 
most instances, for there is less ten- 
dency to pack and puddle the soil. 
The bed should not be watered to- 


ENGLISH PEAS ON FARM OF W. W. 


REYNOLDs, MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


MARKETING EXPERIENCES THAT 
WILL HELP THE GARDENER 


Mr. Buchanan Does Not Consign to 
Commission Merchants—An Hon- 
est Pack Always Pays—Third Prize 
Letter 


| Hoe a market gardener on a small 
scale, and we ship alk our vegeta- 
bles to the Southern markets. 

We planted last year about 12 
acres of tomatoes, and shipped from 
this field something liké 1,000 crates 
at $1, f. o. b. our express office. These 
tomatoes are packed in standard 


Giess ™ . 
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Georgia peach crates, of the six- 
basket type, picked when not over 
half-ripe, and packed with great care 
so as to get nothing but the very 
best in the crates. 4 

These tomatoes were all sold on 
contract, or sold direct, as we have 
learned better than to consign. 
While some commission men gre 
honest, we treat them all as we have 
found most of them. If they write us 
to consign we simply make them a 
price on as many crates as they can 
use and usually make a sale; other- 
wise we look somewhere else for a 
market. But in the past four or five 
years we have never had half enough 
stuff to fill the orders we have re- 
ceived. 

Our next specialty is home mixed 
crates. These go direct from us io 
the consumer, packed in the same 
crates as our tomatoes, and sell for 
$1 per crate f. o. b. here. These crates 
are packed with every kind of vege- 
tables that we have on hand at the 
time, unless the buyer specifies sore 
special pack. 

Some parts of the season these are 
packed at a loss, because we could 
sell them here at more than we get, 
but to maintain our trade we stick to 
it from early spring till way after 
frost, and in the long run we find 
this the most profitable part of our 
business, for this gives us a market 
for anything that we may wish to 
grow. Should any crop fail we go 
right on with our selling just the 
same, as most of our customers do 
not state what they want their crates 
packed with, and thereby give us a 
chance to pack anything we wish. 
And I am happy to say that we have 
never had a complaint since we have 
been in this business; our motto is a 


full crate of the very best vegeta- 
bles. 

We turned down many orders last 
season, and I believe that any one 
could find a profitable business in 
this line. Of course all must remem- 
ber that dishonest packing will not 
go at this age; the people have been 
fooled too often, and therefore we 
must pack the very best if we wish 
to gain a reputation on the market, 
no matter to whom we ship. 

Besides these two specialties, we 
grow cucumbers, of which we made a 
yield of 500 bushels to the acre last 
season, and while the market was 
not satisfactory we made a very 
good profit. These were shipped 
mostly in barrels, and most of them 
went to Tampa, Fla., and brought 
from 50 cents to $1 per bushel net. 
We also put up several hundred gal- 
lons of salt pickles, which found a 
ready market at four and five cents 
per dozen. 

As stated above we grow all kinds 
of vegetables, including five or six 
acres in strawberries, but in the 
strawberries I can’t quite figure out 
a profit. While they come in at 2 
time when cash is needed, I am of 
the opinion, from my record, that 
something else would pay better. 

ROY J. BUCHANAN. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








|Grow Crops at Less Cos, j 


again—plants the seed and covers them in the most 


The Cole Planter puts the guano below the seed for 
cotton—just above the seed for corn—the way it ought 
to he. By distributing the fertilizer at the time of Plant- 
ing you can save the work of a hand and team every 
planting day. Guano applied this way with a Cole 
does more good. For it is mixed with the soil 
directiy under the seed. The young plant is stimulated 
and fed as soon as it sprouts. The guano being mixed 
with the soil prevents the fertilizer from being too strong 
and injuring the germinating power of your seed, 

steel coulter breaks the crust—throws the stalks 

7 top soil into the middles—leavinga fine, smooth 

The long sword just behind the coulter 

resses out a firm V-shaped furrow. The seed lie ina 
straight line at the bottom.——all covered the same depth, 
The depth of planting can be regulated in an instant. 
The pressure of the sword in making the V-shaped 


furrow packs the soil beneath the 

? seed, which brings up the mois- 
Ihe 

Co L E os 


and you can 


for covering. 


Planters and 


Box 300C 


ture. The loose earth on top serves 
as a mulch to retain moisture 
around the sced, 





The Cole Planter saves the work of a man and mule every planting day. At one trip 
it smoothes the bed—opens the furrows—mixes guano with the soil—covers it—opens 


In planting with a COLE the seed fall in plain sight. 
None are wasted at the ends of the rows. 
blow them away. Your cotton comes up in straight line 


more accurately. The cost of cultivation is reduced. The 
Cole gives you a quick, even stand with as few seed as is 
safe to plant. 
pay for the machine. Equipped with either roller or drag 


corn—with or without fertilizer attachment. 
who doesn’t own a Cole Planter pays for one in losses 
over and over again without getting the benefits. 
today for catalog and price of the COLE Labor-Saving 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


accurate and scientific manner. 


Winds can’t 


chop it to a stand much quicker and plow it 


The saving in seed and labor will more than 


With or without attachment for planting 
The farmer 


Write 


Guano Distributors. 


harlotte, N.C, 


Cotton, Corn 

Peas Beans and 
Other Seeds in plain 
sight. None wasted 
r at the ends of 
rows. 














ENGINE 


# 


POWER 
Oo Ky ye 8 KO (0) 1a 


ET me send you an engine to earn its own cost while you pay for it. 
Easy to start; no cranking; easy to understand and manage; 
and easy to pay for on any suitable, reasonable terms of payment, 


during a year. 


I have helped many thousands to own engines in this 


way, during my 29 years of engine building. 


WITTE ENGINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 


SEE THESE LOW PRICES: 2 H-P, $34.95; 3 H-P, $52.45; 
4 LI-P, $69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 
P, $ (F. O. B. Factory) Portable 


16 H-P, $279.70; 22 H-P, $359.80. 


Guaranteed 


Engines and Saw-Rig outfits proportionally low. Guaranteed 
quality — as durable as superior design, best materials 


and workmanship can make. 


book, ‘How to Judge Engines,” 
Fine Book Free wy ris, yas how to sclect the en- 


gine most suitable to your needs, and how easy it is to run a WI 
any 


ED. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2356 Empire Bldg., - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eat 
a of work. Get my engine facts before you decide on any engine. 
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Kitselman Quality Fences 


and Bargain Prices have secured for 

us a half-million satisfied customers,—made it 

for usto build up the largest Direct-to-the-F armer 

inthecountry. We arethe only concernin the world 

selling fence DIRECT TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 
other manufacturer offersyouthisadvantage. We get the quality you want for 


we produce our wire from Open Hearth Steel, galvanize it, w 


stock-proof, Rust-Resisting Fence and give you 


From Factory to Farmer 
The following are a few of our many bargains 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence, - 18 Gents a Rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 

Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
Our big Catalog shows 100 different styles and heights of 
fence at proportionately low prices. It’s free. Write,today. 
Kitseiman Bros. Box 84 Ind. 


ve it into a strong, 
Sa shipping direct 


ELMAN LAWN FENCE 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 





That’s what every man does who owns PROPERLY Ter- 
raced, Ditched, Tile Drained or Irrigated land. And if you 
‘don’t want to sell, your increased yearly profits are just like 
turning waste land into cash. The Other Fellow usually sets 
the price on the other kind of land, and then often gets thee 


short end of the trade. 


\ desired state of cultivation is to get a 


BOSTROM $15 


The complete outfit includes 
man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target. Plumb-bob and full in- 
structions. Also fills the bill 

for Grading, Road Building, 

Foundation work, Squaring up 

Building, Getting Angles, etc. 








and make spare days the most profitable days. 
has been on the market over thirty years, the latest Improved having a 
TELESCOPE with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to read the 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. 


Progressive land owners in every State and practically every county in 
the Union have discovered that the ONLY way to bring their land up to the 


FARM LEVEL 


The Bostrom Farm Level 


It is used and endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Schools and U. S. Farm 
Demonstrators, and you will en- 
dorse it, too, after using it — if 
not, Your Money Back. Write to- 
day for description of Level and 
details of our Money Back Guar- 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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What to Do in Orchard and Garden 
This Week and Next 


HE axe has no place in the or- 
chard as a pruning tool. 

A farm home is not complete with- 
out a good orchard, a vegetable gar- 
den, and ornamental grounds. 

Buy only the very best seeds ~for 
garden planting. It pays even though 
they may cost more than the inferior 
sorts. 

Amoor River privet is a splendid 
ornamental hedge plant. It holds its 
leaves throughout the year, and can 
be pruned to any desired form. 

Evergreens such as arbor 
pines and magnolias can be trans- 
planted with much better success 
now than in spring. 

The best variety of Irish potato for 
spring planting is one that is early 
and that produces the maximum 
number to the hill of medium-sized, 
smooth tubers. 

If your orchard land is not ready 
when your fruit trees arrive, bury 
the roots of the trees in moist soil 
until you have time to prepare the 
ground thoroughly. 

By the proper selection of varie- 
ties, it is possible for practically ev- 
ery farm home to produce its own 
supply of winter apples. Find out 
the varieties suited to your locality 
and order the trees now. 

Order lime-sulphur for the second 
winter spray. The commercial form 
is not expensive, and by its use you 
will save time and labor. Moreover, 
you will find making up the material 
at home a rather disagreeable job. 

Manure for the garden should be 
fine and well rotted. Where you have 
only fresh stable manure available, 
put it in a pile now, keeping it turned 
as often as it begins to heat, in order 
that it may be in better condition for 
use in spring. It is never advisable 
to use fresh stable manure under any 
garden crop. F. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist, 

Clemson College, S. C. 


vitae, 





Cold Frames for the Southern Gar- 
dener 


OLD frames are easily and cheaply 

constructed, and they are indis- 
pensable to the Southern farmer or 
truck grower. For the forcing of 
winter lettuce and the protection of 
plants during fall and spring they are 
an important factor. Then, too, rad- 
ishes, beets and cucumbers may be 
started in spring before the danger 
of frost is over. Such a frame is ad- 
mirable for starting bulbs in fall. 

As the name implies, there is no 
artificial heat. To construct, simply 
place parallel boards with a sufficient 
distance apart to support standard 
hotbed sash, which is six feet long by 
three feet wide. 

During severe weather protection is 
necessary. This may be accomplish- 
ed through the use of straw mats, old 
carpets, or shutters. Corn stover is 
sometimes used to advantage. 

Watering should be done only in 
the morning and only on sunshiny 
days. If the weather conditions per- 
mit, ventilate the beds each day. 


C. J. HAYDEN. 





Vegetables All the Year 

T HAS been more than three years 

since we have been without vege- 
tables, and hoping to help some 
neighbor, I'll tell you how I manage 
my ‘garden. 

As early in January as possible I 
plant the dwarf variety of English 
peas. Late in February, or six or 
eight weeks before I hope to trans- 
plant, I sow peppers and tomatoes in 
boxes indoors, and put these in the 
garden as soon as danger of severe 
frost is past. 


tall English 
beans, dwarf 
beans, okra, 
beets and 


peas, bunch and 

and running 

lettuce, cucumbers, 
squash, and, of course, 
radishes. Then later I plant beans, 
cucumbers, squash, tomatoes and 
beets, and this gives me vegetables 
throughout the spring and summer, 

Early in July I plant Irish potatoes 
and pole and bunch beans, lettuce 
and beets for fall use, also rape and 
turnips, and if the season permits I 
aiso plant rape, lettuce, turnips, on- 
ions, and mustard in September or 
early in October. 


Just now, January 6, I have lettuce, 
(headed nicely), cabbage, headed 
ready to use, three kinds of turnips, 
beets, and white multiplying onions 
ready to use. These I planted in 
September. In November I set out 
1,000 Klondyke strawberry plants, 
and in December 500 frost-proof cab- 
bage plants, so I have hopes of good 
things to eat in May. 


pole 
butter 


So from this you see we have “gar- 
den” the year round, and as I can 
lots of fruit, beans, and tomatoes, we 
always have something to eat. 


MES. J. O. COOK 


Brooksville, Miss. 





Success With Beans 


| Rjevied spring I planted over half an 
acre in lima or butter beans, 
about half pole and half bunch. 
From this I sold 453 gallons for 
$221.50 while green, canned 10 gal- 
lons, two families used all they need- 
ed and I gathered about half a bushel 
of the dry beans. 


The pole beans I planted in rows 
three and a half feet apart, two feet 
nine inches between hills; the bunch 
three and a half feet between rows, 
and 18 inches in drill; thinned them 
all to two beans in a hill. I think the 
pole yielded about twice ag well as 
the bunch. J. W. CATES. 

Burlington, N. C. 








| stantly. 


Just as soon as the ground is dry | 


enough, before Easter, I plant nearly 
all kinds of garden seed, especially 
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PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age 


When people realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the better health 
that a change to Postum can bring, 
they are usually glad to lend their 
testimony for the benefit of others. 

“My mother, since her early child- 
hood, was an inveterate coffee drink- 
er, had been troubled with her heart 
for a number of years, and com- 
plained of that ‘weak-all-over’ feel- 
ing and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making a 
visit to a distant part of the country 
and took dinner with one of the mer- 
chants of the place. I notice a some- 
what unusual flavor of the ‘coffee’ 
and asked him concerning it. He re- 
plied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it that I 
bought a package to carry home with 
me, and had wife prepare some for 
the next meal. The whole family 
liked it so well that we discontinued 
coffee and used Postum entirely. 

“T had been very anxious concern- 
ing my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a 
short time she felt much better, had 
little trouble with her heart, and no 
sick stomach; that the headaches 
were not so frequent, and her general 
condition much improved. This con- 
tinued until she was well and hearty. 

“T know Postum has benefited my- 
self and the other members of the 
family, especially my mother, as she 
was a victim of long standing.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages, 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—powder dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water, and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND ee SEEDS 





SEEDS 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE 
Ps ESULTS 


reputation earned by Buist’s Seeds in the 
ode os they have been used by American 
teen is of the highest scrt. By all parts of the 


Country they are known as the seeds that produce. 
Great care has always been exercised by us, not 
only in the actual raising of our seeds but in se! “4 


ing as a basis none but the hardiest, healthiest stock 
Asa consequence Buist's ls possess a stamina 
that seems them to produce where ordinary seeds 
wo 

Suet Fs Heads are the favorites of market garden- 
ers throughout the country because they insure quick 
and big profits, 

Send at once for the 1916 Garden Guide 
and our Market Gardener’s 
Wholesale Price List 

The Garden Guide gives localized help for each 
month in the year— it brings valuable hints to even 
the most d of market { 
help to produce cing A Pe copy of of it pak be = 
you 'e arket G 

price Sia, on Sorter Wate oa 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. C-D Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Cabbage Plants 


GENUINE FROST PROOF 


Buy cabbage Plants suited to your clim- 
ate. Our plants are grownon the foot 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
will withstand five or six degrees more 
cold, and will head quicker than plants 
grown on the coast. We ship oe 
guarantee full count, safe delivery 

ae strong, chias. Walk Varieties; Early Nees 

Wakefleid akefieid, Succession, Flat 

Dutch and E Early Drumhead. Prices; 500 for 
$1.00; 1000 for $1.80 postpaid and insured. By 
express 1000 for $1.25; per 1000 in lots of 5000 for 
$1. 005 10,000 for 90c; 15,000 for 85c; 20,000 for 75c. 
pr 


Reet and onion pients same price. Lettuce, Big 
Boston $1.50 per 1(00. Nancy Halland Porto Rico 
eee Plants ready April Ist. Write for our 
llustrated catalogue, which gives a full de- 
scription of all our plants, and tells how to 


grow them. 
PIEDMONT 
PLANT COMPANY 
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Panama-Pacific International \.. 
; » Exposition, Morse’s Seeds were awarded (., 


9 Grand Prizes—7 Medals of Honor X 
14 Gold Medals 


This is a record never before won by Seeds 
from any seed house in America. These honors 
“y were all awarded to exhibits of the products of 
Morse’s Seeds, grown by C. C. Morse & Co. 


| \ Plant Morse’s 
Grand Prize Flower Seeds 
tN Grand Prize Vegetable Seeds 


hw On sale by all lseding stores. Prefer Morse's Seeds and if you 
cannot procure locally, send direct for Free Catalogue to 


C. C. MORSE & CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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my will make y 
7 PRIZE COLLECTION Reith, 17 


r worth CT Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth Se: 
Tomatoes. 1i the finest, worth 20c i, Tarntp, 
7 Splendia. to's ae seats B boy ror 
wi rin; jowerln Vt wi 
25ce—65 varieties in all; orth $1.00 
GUARANTEED +0 PLease’ 


Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 
ing and 


to cover postage and pack! 

ceive this vajuable collection of seeds 

postpaid, together with my big in- \ 

structive, beautiful Seed and Plant i 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 

“Full of Lifp”’ Beets, Pes ec LF 


H.W. BuckBee 


Warm 22 ah ‘ eeockford. ord. Tl. 











Get Your Garden Seed From 
MY SEED FARM 


HYCO—my seed farm—has been used as a seed farm for more than 

50 years. It’s the oldest and largest seed farm in America. But until a few years ago, farm- 
oN efs couldn’t get seed direct. All of my output I sold to foreign Governments or to big seed- 
houses. But all the time I had been planning, some day, to sell seed direct from my farm. 
I wanted farmers to get their seed fresh, fat and virile. 






















THIS BOOK TELLS ASGOUT MY SEED. 








My new ‘‘Guide to Gardening”® tells all about my seed, and 
catalogs my different varieties. If you want the finest varieties 
—true to type—send for a copy ofthis book. The seed are the seed that I Prefer after 49 
years experience. They arethe kinds of seed that are being bought by farmers in nearly every 
state who want better garden seed. It’s a catalog of early and late varieties. To produce them, strains were 
crossed. New stock imported—giving us stock with pedigrees almost a hundred years ald. 


Write today for a copy of this valuable book—it’s FREE. <== ES 


W. C. SLATE, 
THE FARMER SEEDSMAN 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
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4 Glorious ROSES 


And 2 Packets Seeds 
For ONLY 25c 


CROWN PRINCESS VICTORIA— 
Fine white. 
ALEX. HILL GRAY—Pure yellow, extra. 
SONKHEER J. C MOocK— 
ink, superb in bud and bloom. 
MI-LADY—Splendid large crimson. 
1 PKT. PANSY, GIANT TRIMERDEAU— 


tury,’ my ea Striped, Black, Cactus = 
Deuble. As asily grown as Zinnias, 
The retail value of the above col- 
fection is $1.00. It is yours for Six 
Names of real home-owning flower 

lovers and 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER: T will send the 4 Roses in 2-year 
; re Gaieh by $1.55) and the 

2 f seed all postpaid for only 

TF: nearly 409 roses, all the newest and best. 
Dahlias, Ferns, all sorts of house plants, ete. Cataleg Free. 


anes —— M. GOOD, Florist 
list Box129 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Our cabbage plants this season are the finest we have ever grown, andif you want ge strong plants 
that will be sure to make heads, send us Pid orders, We ship promptly, guarantee full countand safe de- 
livery. Varieties; aarty Jersey Ww akete eld, Chas. Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, arly Drumhead. 
Price; 500 for $1.00; 1000 for $1.80 postpaid and insured. By express 1000 for $1.25. Per 1000 in lots of 5000 for 
$1.00 ;10, 000 for 90c; 15,000 for 85c; 20,000 for 75c. per 1000. Beet and onion pests same price. Big Boston lettuce 
plants $1, 50 per 1000, Nancy Hail and Porto Rico potato plants ready pril ist. reste for our illustrated 
catalogue, which gives a full description of all our plants, and tells how to grow t 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, ° . ALBANY, GEORGIA. 
ee ee 
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Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, ¢ 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 

“Early Jersey Large,” ‘Charleston,’ 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIFT FARMS, Hi. H. TIFT, JR., Manager, 





TIFTONYGA. 





WOOD’S 
Prosperity Seeds. 


With bright prospects a- 
head for good prices on Veg- 
etable and all roducts, 
our farmers shoul feel en- 
couraged to plant improved 
varieties of seeds, so as to in- 
crease their crops. 


WOOD’S VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
long known for their supe- 
rior quality and productive- 
ness, have greatly increased 
in demand and popularity 


WOOD’S GRASS, CLOVER and 
FARM SEEDS are of tested ger- 
mination and superior quali- 
ties. Write for prices. 
WOOD’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
gives valuable information about 


all Seeds for the Farm and Garden. 
Mailed free on request. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 











SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. — 











MAULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE CROWN, ALWAYS GROWN 


Maule’s First Early Cabbage 


Earlier than Wakefield; hard as a 
stone; flat heads, with few leaves; can 
be planted close, and is a sure header. 
For full description see page 30 of 


Maule’s Seed Book 
For 1916 3c 


176 pages about wees 3 

Vegetable, Farm and Flower 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Descriptions truthful, 
cultural notes helpful, illustrations ac- F 
curate. Write today—we mail this book ree 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2152 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OJA BEANS 


FOR SALE 
Any Size Lots by 


JONATHAN HAVENS 
Washington, N. C. 


























| STECKLER’S SEEDS nave BEEN 
| PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 


La BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE 


GET OUR CATALOGUE 


J. STECKLER SEED Ce», L° 


Suc.ro RICHARD FROTSCHER 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 











ba rd AS CAN BE GROWN 
rices Below All Others 

I wit give a lot of new 

sorts free with every order 

I fill. Buy and test. Return 

if not O. K.— money refunded, 











ing it carries.’’ 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver tis- 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill, 
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Diamond Su 


Made right or left hand, all- standard 
sizes, all. styles of bottoms, to meet local 
requirements... For 18 years. the leading 
riding plow in this country. ‘‘It’s the 
Way We Build Them.’’ 


High lift, light draft, automatic control and perfect 
bottom.. Removable: dust proof: wheel boxes with 
hard oil screw caps. Beam: is high in the throat, 
Giving ample clearance’ in deep plowing. Double 
bails hold plowsteady and rigid, making it rum abso- 
lutely true and leaving a smooth, level furrow bot- 
tom. Only truly automatic: rear wheel control ever 
put on a plow; holds rear wheel rigid regardless of 
na‘ on. the turn, making a.square turn possible. 

Collars and linch pins inside the screw caps take 
end thrust off of boxes.. Bottom. so hung in frame 
as to throw weight of plow, dirt and driver all 
on wheels, insuring light draft. Spring washers pre- 
vent nuts from working loose. High grade coulter 


with chilled cone take-up bearings, and quick ad- | averaged best for the seven-year per- 
| iod 


justable clamp. 


Powerful foot lift. Hitch adjustable without re- 
moving bolts or pins. Bottom is built on a double 
ribbed malleable frog, the strongest made; strong 
in the bend where'steel frogs are weak, Different 
typesof P & O bottoms interchangeable. P & O 
Diamond: Plows have every convenience and ad- 
justment for the performance of perfect plowing. 
Ask Your Dealer or Writeto Nearest P & O House 

Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ills. 


Branch Heusest Dallas, Tex., Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Neb., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sioue Falls, S. D., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, 
Okla, P. Ore., Spokane, Wash. 








| White Dent 
ordinary weaving of team, but allows it to castor 


|ever, do not fall in 


, number of 
relied upon more 





cleans out laterals—grades roads 

; All Steel—Simple—Practical 

lee ed one-fourth of big machines. Does same 

work. Soon pays for itself. Ask your dealer or write 

for full information and introductory proposition. 

QwonsboroDitcher& GraderCe. inc. Bex 8F, Owensbore, Ky. 
See 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines; 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. *‘It will meet every demand,’’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ss free. Koger Pea & B:an Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn, 


JOH WHITE & 68. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Established in 1837 


Liberal assortment 
value 




















QUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
ANB GUIDE FREE 


EM. PAYS CASH for fursan@remits quicker than 
any other House. Furs much highet. 3ig money trap- 
Only House holding shipments & days without 
your asking. Our Tranper’s Guides m othe 
as an Auto from asmege Coach. It’s Free. Price list free. 
Ref. your Bank. In business 45 yrs, The Square Deal 
Louse. WEIL BROS. & CO.,8a C, C, Ft. Wayne,ind. 


| juice 








: jae b+ nn Se teagan sera 
order direct. Write for catalog, it telletheatery. 


call that her 


FURROW SLICES 





Variety Tests of Southern Corn 

HE Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture has been running variety 
tests with various. Southern corns for 
the past seven years. New 
have been introduced from 
time and on such of course, 


varieties 
time to 
the data 


|, does not embrace so long a time. 


The best results obtained 
the seven-year tests have 
Whatley’s Prolific, 
ed 54.33 bushels 


during 
been from 
which has averag- 
tlre plats of the 
College. Marlboro has averaged se- 
cond best for the seven-year period, 
with 52.44 bushels per acre. Hastings’ 
Prolific has averaged 51.35; Cocke’s 
Prolific, 46.68; Shaw’s Improved, 43.70; 
Henry Grady, 41.17; Sanders’ 
ed, 46.34 bushels. 

The tests for five years show an av- 
erage of 47.26 bushels per acre for 
Jatts’ Prolific; 38.28 bushels for Albe- 
marle. For four years Harley’s Two- 
eared has averaged 43.92. bushels; 
Yates’ Choice, 40.08. For three years 
Reid’s Yellow Dent has averaged 30.39 
bushels. For two years College Cross 
has averaged 42.62, and South Geor- 
gia 33.63 bushels. For one year Puck- 
ett’s Improved has averaged 49.79, and 
33.48 bushels. 
The averages for the past year, how- 
the same order. 
yielded 52.65 bushels 
per acre, Batts’ Prolific second, with 
50.41 bushels, Puckett’s Improved 
third, with 49.79 bushels. Those that 


on 


Improv- 


College Cross 


were among 
for the past year. 
five-year or any 
years 


the poorer yielders 
The seven-year, or 
other average of a 
is, of course, to be 
than one year yield. 


CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





Paris: Green as. a Poison for Cutworms 


T° beeainoreae may be checked by a 


very simple and inexpensive meth- 


| od which has just been tried out suc- 


cessfully on the Experiment Station 
garden of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. This is done by. means of a 
poisoned bran-mash which should be 
prepared as follows: 

20 pounds 

1 pound 

2 quarts 

3 fruits 

312 gallons 

Mix the bran and Paris 
dry thoroughly in a tub. Squeeze the 
of the oranges or lemons into 
the water and add the pulp and peel 
after chopping them into fine bits. 
Dissolve the molasses in the water 
and pour on to the bran and poison, 
stirring at the same time 
make a damp mash. 
Scatter this mixture 

the ground among the growing 
plants. This should be done late in 
the evening so that it will not dry too 
quickly and ‘will be the 
night. The cutworms, at 
night, will eat in prefer- 
ence to plants and 
thereby geta of the poison. 
Care should be taken to keep poultry 
and farm animals, as well as children 
from having to it—E. S. 
Tucker. 


green while 


sO as {0 


broadcast on 


for 
feed 


ready 
which 
this mixture 
attacking the 
dose 


access 


“Raise What You Eat and Eat It” 


AVING been a working house- 

keeper for 28 years, and. with 
more than bowing acquaintance with 
the many duties and responsibilities 
pertaining to the ealling, | feel that I 
have a right to enter a protest against 
the advice of the correspondent who 
advised farm women to “try 
something to sell day 


to have 


every in the 


| year”. 


Of course, I quite appreciate what 
may be done when one is especially 


| prepared and fitted to make butter, 


raise chickens, etc., but the average 
woman on the average farm is doing 
Maker intended when 
she looks well to her own household. 
Bearing and rearing children, with 


BergaBeardMtg.0o.61 Fleet Fi.,B’klya..K.¥ | the multitude of duties that must be 





| Uncle John Says— 











BEB 


From the looks o’ Bill Bunkins’ farm 
he’s been aimin’ at nothin’ all his life an’ | 
hittin’ the bull’s-eye every shot. 





performed by one pair of hands, is a | 


great strain on her mental, as well as | 


physical, 
kinder to 
more. 


strength, 
ask her 


and 


to do less, not 


I am not an advocate of selling so | 
It is so easy to | 
over-step the surplus, and one is soon | 


much off the farm. 


selling the essentials, 
this true of butter. 
farm tables where 
supplied as if it cost 50 cents a pound, 
and cream and sweet milk never got 
beyond the churn. I am unable to ap- 
preciate any condition, save 
ty, that would cause one to eliminate 
meat from the farmer’s table. It 
seems to me that he and his children 
would be just as appreciative of a 
broiled chicken or a roast duck as 
would “Mrs. Millions”, and why 
should they not enjoy them when the 
only thing requisite is the ability of 
the cook? 
my 
should be 
eat it” 

Lucy, 


especially 
I have seen many 


To mind, the farmer’s slogan 
“Raise what you eat and 
MRS. L. S. WARD. 


Tenn. 


A Profitable Crop of Sugar Cane 


BOUT the first of March I planted 
two and one-half acres in sugar 
cane, after selecting a piece of good 
well-prepared upland. At planting | 
time L used a small quantity of stable | 
manure, acid phosphate, cottonseed 
meal and potash. Asa side application | 
I used commercial fertilizer, 1,000 
pounds to the acre. I gave this crop 
one working with harrow, one with 
hoe, and three with the plow. The 
first week in November I gathered | 
46,533 stalks, worth two and one-half 
cents per stalk, or $1,163.32. The cost | 
of making the crop would not exceed 
$150. N. A. McMILLAN. 
Mullins, S. C. 


Save Wood Ashes for Potash 
RDINARILY 


from 
contain 


unleached 
woods, such 
from 4 to 5 per cent of pot- | 
ash, while those from hard woods, 
like oak and hickory, contain from 8 
to 10 per cent. In the ashes there is | 
a small amount of phosphoric acid, | 
usually not exceeding 1 per cent. The 
percentage of lime will usually range 
from 30 to 35 per cent. This lime in 
freshly burned ashes is in the caustic 
form—C, B, Williams. 


WHY BLAME THE PIG? 


An old farmer 
before their 
when the 
our silver 
pig?’’ 

John replied with disgust: 
use of murdering the poor 
happened years ago?” 


ashes | 


soft as pine, 





and his wife were standing 
pigsty looking at their only pig, | 
old lady said: “Say, John, it be } 
wedding tomorrow. Let’s kill the 


“What's 
pig for 
—Exchange, 


the 
what 


25 








Prosecutor (to talesman): 
ject to capital punishment? 
Talesman: ‘‘Wal, no. Not if it ain’t too 
severe,’’—Harper’s. | 


“Do you ob- | 


it would be} 


is | 


it was as scantily | 


necessi- | 


With the Famous 


' Hercules! 


Tripie-Power 
Pull an acre or more of stumps aday. Pull 
any stutnpin5 minutes orless. Don’t have 
loafer land when it’s soeasy and chose to pull 
the stumps out! Make 1000% profit by using 
the Hercules. $1281.00 the “rst year on 40 acres! 
$750.00 every year after. Let us prove it. 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells 
whatall steel, triple powermeans. Shows 
many features of the Hercules. Shows 
many photos and letters from owners. 
Postal will do. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
180 .24thSt. Centerville, lowa 





Your own right arm 


' on the lever of a “K” 
Stump Puller easily rips 
out any stump that can 
be pulled by any horse 
power machine. Develops a 


48 ton pull—ail an inch-steel 
cable will hoid. 


HAND POWER, 


t 
Puller 


Works by leverage—easy as 
towing a boat. One man 
alouwe can pull from 50. to 100 
stumps per day. Works 
equally well on hillsides or 
marsh land. Madeof Krupp 
steel — weighs only 171 lbs, 
Guarante 

against break- 

age. 





PEACH& APPLE 


TREES 2c &up 


| Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 


etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED trom BEARING J.H.HALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 


a am Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the mz market 49 years. 


id and po 
$3.80 to yin 
Write for cota 





Bept..M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Dept, L-370 1-08 S$. Ashland Ave., Chiceno 





IDLE HORSES 
PAY TOLL 

Use time of drive to mill 

to save toll by_ grinding 

teed at homewith theStar 

Sweep Feed Grinders. For 

one horse or two. & Capaci- 

ty, material and w ———— 


b Will grind ell grains, 
i naledi : fend poet 





lg ing ear corn. & 

Cc 
Go. Spent sk, New Lex: 
ington, Ohio. 


BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


» Pulverizes and drills 

stab’e manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 
booklet and price. 


‘ B 
SM FG. CO. B. ATLANTA. GE 
ONEY IN PEANUTS 


Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds. 
Full information free. 
COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 














SANDER 
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If this farm paper 
doesn’t make you 
happier, stop it and 
get your money back 


No apt — but nearly 
1,000,000 homes are better places 
to live in because there’s one 
paper that feels and voices the 
real needs of the farmer and his 
family, as well as the needs of 
his acres and his stock. 

Have you the time ‘to read a paper 
that makes you glad you live in the 
glorious country? Send $1 for five years; 
or write for free sample of Farm 
Journal and free copy of Poor Richard 
Almanac for 1916. rite today to 


The Farm Journal 


142 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





on ene efeil where 
others use 4 — — oil tankholds 





By using a well oN 
balanced dairy feed with your grain. 


Nutritia Dairy Feed 


Will cut your cost of from 20 to 30 
percent. Keeps cows in e condition 
and makes them give the most. and richest 


milk atthe lowest cost. Has the flavor, va- 
riety and necess. qualities to give the 
cows. an appetite and satisfy it. 

NUFRITEA DAIRY PEED isa eetly bal- 
enced feed made of Stillen oacien ceome ve ‘in: 
sig ualgeood, sik Sx poten d- easily and quick! 

an an 
digested. gates 
Analysis: 
Protein, 24 per cent; fat, 7 per cent; fibre, 8 percent. 

Not an experiment but used and recommended 
by stockmen everywhere. Packed in 100 pound 
sacks with each 

FREE SAMP' ENT ON REQUEST with more 
facts about this economical dairy feed. Write to- 
day. Geta sample. Convince yourseif. 


The Ferger Grain Co. 
1200 Hopkins St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Also Manufacturers fof Nutritia Horse Feed, Co- 
lumbia Scratch Feed, Blue Boar Hog Feed. Sample 
bags and particulars free. 





Deators: Write for special proposition. e. 














Our greatest offer ig one old subscriber 
and one néw subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
be jee you on this proposition when you 
enew, 





ALWAYS SUPPLIES HOME NEEDS 





Then If There Is a Surplus It Can Be 
Sold to Advantage 


GOOD garden is considered one 
of the first essentials of living on 
Progress Farm. This, together with 


patches, furnishes more than half 
our living. The garden is made to 
furnish something to eat twelve 
months in the year, though, of course, 
the winter varieties are few. At 
present we only have turnips, col- 
lards and onions, but we have a hun- 
dred cans of tomatoes and corn put 
up last summer. A large number of 
frost-proof cabbage plants are set 
out each year in February and 
March, and these furnish not only a 
leading article of diet for the family, 
but make excellent feed for hogs as 
well. Early in the spring we plant 
most of the vegetables that are com- 
mon in this section, and always grow 
some of each vegetable that is suited 
to our individual tastes. 

We take especial pride in growing 
good watermelons, and always re- 
serve a piece of good land for that 
purpose. Half an acre usually furn- 
ishes enough for home use and some 
to sell. A similar plot in sweet pota- 
toes also supplies the home demand 
and some for the market. Enough 





THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER STAYED ON 
HIS LIST 


WAY long back last summer, 

when the cotton crop looked 
good, and everything seemed rosy 
as a cherry in the wood, I made a 
list of all the things I'd like to buy. 
But the war popped up in August, 
and it then began to seem that a 
pocket full of cart wheels from my 
cotton was a dream; so I cut the 
list I’ve mentioned — please don’t 
ask the reason why. After I had 
sold my cotton, took the little dab 
o’ dough, paid some debts I owed 
to fellows, and to others told my 
woe, then I sadly got my rubber 
and again began to rub. But the 
old Progressive Farmer stayed 
upon the list all through; simply 
couldn’t do without it, things 
would look too awful blue, so you'll 
find my last simoleon in here some- 
*res for a sub.—T. F. Mitcham, Ev- 
ans, La. 














Spanish peanuts for home use are 
also raised, and the surplus is sold 
for seed in the spring. In fact, we 
sella surplus of everything after sup- 
plying our needs at home. 

A strict account is kept of every- 
thing sold, and during the nine years 
this account has been kept the sales 
have amounted to just one thousand 
dollars. This» includes much fruit, 
but watermelons, potatoes and all 
kinds of garden products help to 
make the total. We are not doing a 
market garden business, and have no 
market except that afforded by a 
small town, but we sell a little of 
whatever we happen to have. 

We-have noticed that many farm- 
ers fail to turn their. surplus products 
into cash, either because they are 
poor salesmen, or because they are 
filled with false pride that forbids 
them engaging in anything that looks 
like a small business. Some of them 
would not dare to offer a head of 
cabbage or a gallon of beans for sale, 
and they term the man who does so a 
“peddler.” This is a term of reproach, 
or something like it, used exclusively 
by farmers, and never by our custo- 
mers. It is time these farmers -were 
learning the dignity of their calling 
as well as its possibilities. We hold 
that selling a head of cabbage or a 
peck of potatoes is just as honorable 
a transaction as selling a bale of cot- 
ton or a load of hay, and the farmer 
who has such things to sell should 
take the same degree of pride there- 
in. W. M. PRESLEY & SON. 





Coldwater, Miss. 
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z a yon. Brey rod of hasan Fon i for one year each if sent im te- y: 
. gether; or 

Cents I ye mgr dep tpan Pherae $2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 

az A Rod boak. Wodentor or Sobber can beeln scriptions all sent in together—e saving 

to save somarhee wenn. Write today for our big new ef 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 

Dealt iawn tnces and enon Lowest factory prices. THE PROGRESSIVE FABMER. 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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YOUR STOCK | 


ion! 
It Pays to Clip 


Horses, Mules and Cows. They 
are healthier and render better ser- 
vice. When the heavy coat that 
hoids the wet sweat and dirt is re- 
moved, they ere more easily kept 
clean, look better, get more good 
from their feed and are better in 
The best and mort 














every way. gen- 


eraily used clipper is 


The Stewart 


Bali Bearing 







ing Machine 


It turns easier, clips fasterand closer 
and stays sharp longer than any 
other. Gears are all file hard and 
cut from solid steel bar. PRICE 


hey are enclosed, pro- $720 


ected and run in oil; 




















































































































































































ALL AROUND THE FARM 


GET THESE BULLETINS NOW 











“To this end we have placed con- 


tracts with the Blue Ridge Lime} 
| Free Publications Off Cffered by Agricul- Company at Fletcher, N. C,, the 
tural Experiment Station, Raleigh American Ballast Company at Mas- 
san ‘ : cott, Tenn., and with the Cranberry 
INTER is the time for reading, j,....’. : rhe ei 
; S Furnace Company at Milligan Col- 
and every farmer should now or- -. T 1. Sages! 
Peace s ; lege, Tenn. The contract prices we 
der bulletins regarding his work and i i HA 2 - 
7: eee ; quote the public run 50 cents, 85 

; study them. In our “Reference Spe- 


cents, and $1.15, depending on the lo- 
cation of the plants. The material put 
out by all of these plants runs about 
the same in composition, the freight 
rates alone, to eastern points, making 
the difference in quarry price. Prac- 
tically all of*our ground limestone 
will pass a ten-mesh sieve.” 


cial”, February 12, we shall again pub- 
lish a list of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletins. Mean- 
while get your state bulletins. 

The following publications are 
available to citizens North Caro- 
lina and may be had by application to 


ot 
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Rods of Fence! 









































Agric iral Editor, North Carolina 
Hittle friction, little wear. Agricultural Editor, N« at c I a hae Pe 
: 5 d : n stateme ‘ ssue Mr. 
Smendentie aa eee me Agricultural Extension Service, Ral- purges says: “There is sure to be. toOver 400,000 
ltur ess says: re is sure - ‘ 
and the celebrated éigh, N..C.: ah to ; thi pa 1 ot r 7 seit Far ers! WHY? 
Bulletins rush for this material in February m 
No. 213— ng Experiments With Cows and March and many will be forced 1 ‘ : 
No. 214- tT tt npo ta Cant uy Pest to do without it whose orders are de- HEanaweris inmybig 
avO. « o T ortant 3 aloupe ests. . . . . 
} of eno end tag No. 215—C ‘ottons seed Meal Feeding Experi- layed till this time. It is of extreme , sample of Brown Fencel} 
No. 216--F nents W aiiodioer: feat is teu importance, therefore, that orders Will send you, free = 
and transportation az Animals. 7 be sent in at once for future delivery. Special Basic Open Hearth |} 
eee aes ential, No —A Serious Lettuce Disease. We will quote prices and freight Wire we use; read about | B-9NsTey-Nin| 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. No. 218—Feeding Experiments With Seef 1 J Lh eae se the wonderful Brown }f 
A-608 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. Cattle, rates on request.” # Double-Galvanizing Pro-|=10.0) .@4 
Ihrgese for Spe eae new catalog showing poi No. 219—Feeding and Management of Beef ‘ my custemers; thon mote “SAMPLE 
est and most modern line of horse clipping CE CARRE SSG en ti ee en er Sages aa 7 tome | 
dd sheep shearing machines, No. 220—Care and Management of the Dairy my rocit boitom prices, be- | ikem gd Bom wi 
| Herd, A Lectess Opportunity for Your Qicinning at 
No 1—Profitable Poultry Raising. : = 
No. 2—Cottonseed Meal and Corn Silage Neighborhood 13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT 
Feeding Experiments With Beef a 3 : : PREPAID — DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
. Cattle. Tip ae . RS. Cora Ransier, who for sev- Double Galvanized i a Se 
No. —Sheep Raising in North Carolina. > reare fue} » , “ae = ‘ence, Lawn Fence ates, an e New 
No rop-workin BATHE henna OR MeGR, 5 eral years furnished the “Sun- | ° ° . 
N shine” page of The Progr ive a on 
|} No. w Sh t nr nize? s - age ; rogressive an 
9 i} No, 2#26—Report of ¥ urkets of Cotton F: ~ has — rned fr é me Send i in’ your name on @ postal. 
Won t row over | for 1913 and a Summary of Results armer las Teturnec trom aé trip Don’t miss my record breaking low 
| for the Past Eleven Years, through Europe and the Orient; Uanietavarueaieed pono ne 
| No, 227—Fertilizer Daperiaents With Cotton ino ¢ 4 . ¥ mee , P | 
Because ears of cropping have robbed on Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam making a trip through the Holy Land | paar Te of i sony heehee 
your seh ot Phosphorus. seg ote Soil, and Varieties, Culture, and by carriage and on horseback. Since 6 sample of Grown Fence or any 
the Ph oephoras and you can bring back Fertilization of Cotton on Pied- fer return Mrs. Ransier has been oor 
the aan The pee of FINELY mont Cecil Sandy Loam and Red sae ae wise aoe =< st Jonges 
SneND ;OCK PH ‘ SPHATE will Clay Sols : i ui giving lectures or talks on her trip. PR nimag POSTAL NOW 
ena you to grow Clover. No, 228—Air-cooled Apple Storage Houses. Thile her reecular price f 1se lee- have been in the Fence and 
papplicge nitrocen and sakeg other pian} No, 229—Fertilizer Experiments With Corn W _— her oe price tor these lee Wire business for 83 years and my 
= Sage of TR pee e —* on Pi ae Cecil Sandy Loam tures is $25, she will make a free customers, say my y prices are always 
osphorus 1s per acre per year~ Soil ant Jarieties, Culture, and trip through Nor 2 boi Rog * sean lowest, is year eat competition 
A goes 4 : 1 North Carolina for six} h 1 
the profit an increased clover yield o' Fertilization of Corn on Piedmont p 5 Ril AN eae worse than ever. Write me a postal 
ton. Write for proof, price and par- Cecil Sandy Loam and Red Clay weeks, as a “thank-offering” or “Sun- thts your sare. Aaaress Sue 
ticulars, Soils Bae : ; i sea sation Aes ' ‘ : 
No. 230—Variety Tests of Corn for 1914, shine offering B Phese talks are not Brown now — Sonk-aeern CE& 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. No, 231—Report on Variety Tests of Cotton “returned missionary” talks, but are | a: py tag lan THE BRO tg 
fo 14. . : . 4 ° 
Ground Rock Department ie: S08-—taeeults of Vartoty Yeats of Wheat, undenominational, and are instruc- | be amazed at! | Cleveland «+ © Ohio 
Otey Building Columbia ,Tenn. Oats and Rye ; tive and entertaining to all ages and 
~ 999” o seases of Poultry i ; 
ee oe ef ; a classes. Mrs. Ransier brought home 
ircular . e . 
: dias -anidlitee Panes 4 many souvenirs of foreign lands, 
No. 2—Beef Cattle and She some of which she exhibits. Among 
See ane e of these is a “Ruth” costume from 
Farm Crons. ; : at : TREES : 
Rock Bottom No. 7—The Premi r Clover for North Caro- Bethlehem, a stone from Solomon’s The finest and, most complete line of Lawn Fence 
lina Farm aie Ait eee SE Pe AA untry—at Factory Prices 
on the Very Best No. S—<Hitects’ of Applying Commerciat Quarries, etc. White her services are 
” Fertilizers to Corn and Cotton by free on this trip, she is entertained 
Differ Method : f sos 
No éacdienee Mixtures for North Carolina 1 each place she visits and her 
|: Pastures. : transportation furnished to the next 
No. 10—Hairy Vetch. ae a eee D cenit en tnenile 
No. 11—Souree, Availability ana Suitabiity Place or speaking. Progressive 
2 of Different Forms of Plant Food Farmer readers wishing to have her 
ver ade ys SSE Constituents to Different Crops, among them, either in church, school 
This is positively the greatest roof ‘ No. 12—Effects of Different Fertilizing Ma- 4 § tem, , COMECH SCMOOR 
ing proposition ever made. Be- x teria!s Upon the Maturity of Cotton. club or community, should write her 
sf Sti > Cot 1 in Nor Caro- . aes 
. siding oF ceiling, first learn kf _ ong Staple Cotton In North Caro- a+ once and secure a date. Address 
about the one best—by far the py, lina. . ° i v f 
No. 14—Buying Cottonseed for Planting. Mrs. Cora Ransier, Hendersonville, | 
peetron ore ‘viewpoint, and , if : ’ ’ 
no chances; Gti No. 15—Farmers’ Clubs, Their Organization N h Cz li 
Get asa? Freight Pre = . boas and Work. North arolina, 
offers and note the bigsaving. (77/4 LAI, WY Lf, #4 | No. 17—Handbook for Boys’ Corn Clubs. 
y 22—Beef Cattle Production and Coéper- 
Reo Steel Cluster Shingles No. 22—Bee ; Mists ene 
ative re rs rgan ions, A SOLID PROPOSITION to 
Tightcote Reo Steel Shingles No. 26—Pig aan amon. rig Varieties of Vegetables for North send ares well made, merits ab ae 
hd Wie ~ Pe rere ce a a Meal . perfect skimming separator for! 
actually cost less—outlast three ordi- No. 27 The Limitations of Cottonseed 1} Carolina Skims warm or cold. milk making 
mary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- Feeding in Poultry. heavy or light cream. is a 
Proollire-proot,rust-progtvand guar= No. 28—Use of Lime on the Farm. — onnleny macwais easily cleaned. 
ightning-proof. Anyonecan No. 29—Feeding Skimmilk, Buttermilk, and HE following list will suggest the LUT VAL 
prteedit it over old shinglesif you like. Whey to Hogs. ‘ -. f “ 1 1 fs ABSO ELY ON APPRO 
3 é names of many standard varieties | gears th ily protested: Suiinars 
No. 30—Oats for North Carolina, | of vegetables that ; enaieaies ee ee rE pac mine 
Holes. No. 31—Soy Beans Growing in North Caro- getabies lé are extensive y Seatea out Levee canadien mp ne 
s lina. - F grown for market gardening and estern orders filled from 
1 Edwards’ Galvan- No, 82—Increasing Our Crop Yields by Seed western points. Whether dairy 
Ceilin aie conreceees. Selection on the Farm. home use: go lnageos Suvell waste toe ananen 
vani 2 time, by our exe Asparagus—Conover’s Colosgal Palmetto 4 I A 
Siusive ytciterer COTE ron ge abe ee ° e Beans (snaps)—-Giant Stringless Green Pod, seeemnenss Sas Z 
Virginia and North Carolina Furnish- Improved Refugee, Red Valentine. 
y vA . Beans (snaps, pole) — Horticultural, Ken- 
spots to rust or corrode, ji!) ing Lime at ~ tucky Wonder, Lazy Wife. SClER TIF IC SWEEP MILL 
By means of Ec pany rs gee oN , li , Beans (lima)—Burpee’s Bush Lima, Hender- _ No.6 het 9 geared, double act- 
: HE states of North Carolina anc son’s Bush Lima. sweep mill has more capacity and 
tiie os ee Le i Be cate Bey cs J ral shine lime Beans (lima, pole)—Carolina or Sieva. wi do better work than any other 
Ga $69.50 U Virginia are now furnishing IME Beets—Crimson Globe, Crosby's Egyptian, | two-horse mill: it 
meee, Sone see. an to farmers at cost. As to the Vir- | Eclipse, Long Blood. TURNS CORN 
ae : ae , ¢ Dp: Cabbage—Charleston Wakefield, Early Jer- 
sizes of Portable, $63.00 aod ginia success, Mr. G. E. Wray, of Pil- “ger Wanenela,” Wiat Daten, gag BF nn A accent 
up. Lowest « briees om kinton, writes us: “Although the ; a ateetee, wav or, — big profits by. grind- 
made. '08' rin; . : we c Bt ‘arrots—Danvers, xheart, zng Orange. in our ed h 
64-page Garage Catalog. state lime plant near Pian) aet 1S Gantaloupes— Emerald Gem, Jenny Lind, 1 pel pag wae 
ing Boo running full time and _ shipping Rocky Ford. make power mills also 
FREE Rosfi bel Cos ~ iM the shed lime i PI HI Cauliflower—Dwarf Erfurt, Early Snowball. - for engines of any size, 
tor Shingles V-Crimpe promptly all the crushec¢ ime its mill Gelery—Giant Pascal, Golden Self-blanching, Send for free catalog. 
Painted or ted, Standing S Seam direct teas rock bot. | C20 grind, it cannot begin to supply Cac nite Blume, Winter Queen. THE BAUER BROS.cO.. ba 67 Sprmcrieco, Owe 
" : ucumber—tlarlyv lite Spine, 
tom”’ factory rices. Write toda iret ea Toe bas the demand, and even the demand is ses Serieicn Bani: Naar Wake ne 
OFFER on the lowest prices : Eggplant Black Beauty, New York Im 
- u aa »ved Purple 
ever made for World’s Best cs = not equal to the need. ,. Proved Purple. aes ‘ . gen § fa & 
Free Samples and ] 1 f N | li : D tment Irish Potatoes—Bliss Triumph, Early Rose, 
Roofins Book No: 174 WORLD'S n the orth Carolina epar e Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Rural — - 
/ > 1 > ra- New Yorker, Beauty of Hebron. Roofing and Everything in 
et ky 60. ' |} GREATEST of Agriculture, Commissioner Gr ¥ tetindedite” neti: Moston Market, Early Sheet Metal Building Material. 
Ciaciasati, mer’ a, R ham has assigned the lime work to Cusind Mannan. Maw Tork. Best that money can buy. 
f sess. who said i is re- Okra—Long Green, White Velvet. owest prices, Freig pre- 
8 tangy age SOFING Mr. J. L. Burgess, who said in his re Onions—Prizetaker, White Queeny Danvers. paid to your station. Send for 
locking Device, | cent report to the Board: Parsley—Double Curled, Moss Curled. complete catalogue. Address 
paceering nell | Ve now have state contracts with ern a satel Crown (western section of one wW=cce Sige 
. . . . state). - i 
weather Te epwanos Mra oo ON fall the leading limestone-grinding peas—alaska, American Wonder, Marrowfat, | —CRmeROor est o Covington, Ay 
a 224-274 Pike St., Cincinnati companies that are located near sa pa Excelsior, Premium Gem, Tele- | 
ly water Please send FREE*’samples, Freight- 7 at at 3 hi phone, | 
tight. ‘aid prices and World’s Greatest Roof- enough to us to enable them to Ship pepper—Bull-nose, Chinese Giant, Long Red 
ing Book No. 1 their material into the state. The lo- Cayenne, RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
< ° ae ° me : . Radish—Crimson Giant, French Breakfast, THROUGH US 
Name cation of the lime-grinding plants Half Long Scarlet. Our clubs eave you money. We will gladly 
A eee enone eeereeeeerereesereressseeeeeee senses a 1! Aahaneine the amount of terri- Rhyberb ones aus, Victoria (western § seec- make a especial club on any papers you may 
e ion o state), 
MS a vas can cccucacskasabesscscsdiisosacssasts .. tory they can supply, as each farmer  galsify—Mammoth Sandwich Island. wish. 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the Worid is supposed to get his limestone or Spinach—Long Season, Norfolk Savoy. | | One letter, one money order—and it's all 
1 1 { ‘ t aetna a Squash—Summer Crookneck, White Scal-! attended to. 
. ae ae marl at the lowest possible laid down loped. } nienidane 
If you wish a binder for filing your papers hak-4. sek caioctaht. t6te aad quarry Hadash cwintors\<-Cushaw. Hubbard, Marrow THE PROGRESSIVE MER. 
mext year add 40 cents extra to your sub- I z M4 a fs oe ae ie ? (western section of State). | 
scription remittance i price combined. —North Carolina Extension Servic. | iS 
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The concern that makes goods for the farmer is the 
farmer’s servant. If someone else can make better goods 


mae convince you of it—then we are going to lose our 
job. - 


_ You really hire a manufacturer when you elect to use 
his product. You fire him and buy another brand—wh 
you are convinced someone else can serve you better. 

What we have got to do, then, is to hold our job with 
old customers—and to get more jobs with new customers. 
Each year the sale of Old Buck Guano has increased. 
We believe when you know the facts you’ll want us to 


mix the fertilizers that go on your farm. We want to 
get a job with you. 


Plant—Groceries 


Never mind about“soluble this” and “available that”! 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash are the three dish- 
es of food that your plants are going to clamor for. 
They’re the groceries that plants eat. Your plants are 
going to have an appetite like afourteen year old after 
two hours work at the wood pile. 

If you let the stock of food in the soil’s pantry run 
down last year you’ll have to stock it up this year—or the 
plants will be lean and hungry as a half-starved boy—and 
about as good for work. 

Legumes, lime and good cultivation will make the 
mechanical condition of your soil good, and the soil more 
fertile, but it will not supply the many pounds of plant 


* food that your last year’s crop ate.up. 


Turning Cheap Plant Food 
Into Valuable Human Food 


A plant is afactory. It changes plant food—which is 


cheap—into human food and tobacco and cotton, which 
are high in comparison. 


Plants will 
work for you 
day and night, 
changing Nitrogen 
Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash into 
corn, tobacco and 
cotton. But if you 
don’t give them 
enough food, 
they’ll shut down 
half the time and 
loaf, : 


Let the plants 
work just like the 
hands work. Give 
them enough fer- 
tilizer to work on 
—keeping them at 
it along with the 
hands of the clock 
instead of starting 
long after sun-up 
and quitting while 
the sun is high. 
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d Buck Guano Co Old Buck Guano 
SdtI Cc hmond, VO_._-s| 3s mixed with this 
SSS Sse idea in view. 
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“water? 


Ty od 


When meal time comes 
around in Plant Land there’s 
nourishment a plenty, and 
everything supplied to make 
both stalk and fruit. 


Your crops quickly manu- 
facture this food into corn, 
tobacco and cotton. No 
waiting in the soil’s kitchen 
for uneatable plant foods to 
cook—no_ boarding-house 
hash meal, but substantial 
food for the days when plants 
are growing and hungry. 


Old Buck Guano is made 
in 49 different analyses to 
suit different crops—49 dif- 
ferent analyses that will 
make your soilin 1916 a land 
of plentiful plant food. 


Chums With 


Your Distributor 


Old Buck does away with 
loss of time and temper in 
distributing—gets chummy 
with your distributor right 
away, and your distributor 
joyfully knocks along put- 
ting out the fertilizer that’s 
free from lumps and ssticki- 
ness. There’s no rotting out 
of your distributors caused 
by too much free acid in fer- 
tilizer. 


You say good-bye 
to gummy guano, 
that causes delay 
and expense, the day 
you start using Old 
Buck. 


100 Pounds More 
Guano to Ton 


Moisture is value- 
less in_ fertilizer. 
Why pay freight on 
Old Buck 
Guano is made un- 
usually dry, fluffy 
and free from mois- 
ture. In fact, it con- 
tains 5 per cent. less 
moisture than many 
brands. That means 
100 Ibs. more guano 
to the ton—guano in 
place of water. 


It’s as though we 
put from 75c to $2.50 
in every ton of fer- 


(een me 
"TYTUTIIIIL TILL 


Oo ON 


To Get a Job With You 


rr wr 


Guaranteed Bags 


Moisture is not only ruin- 
ous to fertilizer but it causes 
the bags to rot and break 
and look dark and dingy. 


The bags in which Old 
Buck comes to you look larg- 
er than any bags you ever 


saw. The fertilizer looks 
dry and fluffy. 
We guarantee that the 


Old Buck bags will not break. 
This is the best proof of all 
of its freedom from moisture. 
The bags are valuable after 
use—can be sold for a better 
price. 


See Our Dealer 


The best thing to do is to 
have your wagon back up to 
the dealer who sells it and 
load up with all the Old 
Buck you'll need. But if 
you don’t know what dealer 
in your locality sells these 
plant groceries, write us for 
his name and full informa- 
tion. 


Old Buck 
Guano Co. 


Virginia 


Richmond, 





POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


Soluble Plant Food 
Perfectly Mixed 
Can’t Clog Drills 
100 lbs. More Guano 
Guaranteed Bags 


Exceed Analysis 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































tilizer you buy. 
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harrows. 


gangs level, and bowe 
the angle of 


designed to avoi 


oe the cutting depth uniform. 
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\ International 
Harvester 
Tillage 

Implements 


iS Reon better your seed beds the more money 
you make from the same acreage. 

best seed beds are made with International Harvester 
disk harrows, spring-tooth harrows 


The 


and peg-tooth 
Our tillage catalogues explain fully, but read here a 
few reasons why these machines give the best field service: 

Disk harrows have adjustable snubbing blocks for making the 
set-lever bars to keep them level when 
the gangs is changed. The bearings are especially 

all unnecessary friction, and make the harrows 
that much easier for the horses to pull. 

Spring-tooth harrows have frames that slide on the ground and 
They can be used in sod, as 
as in wet or stony land, which they are specially made to till. 

The all-steel peg-tooth harrows are made up of stiff sections, 
that give the lumps strong action and leave the surface smooth, 

These features, and many others that are money makers for 
farmers, are explained fully in our tillage catalogues, which we 
send promptly on request. Write for one, and read it over, before 
you go to the local dealer to see the implement you are interested 
The catalogue helps you to buy right. 


International Harvester Company of America 


USA 
Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborre 


Plano 








When feeding silage, what kind of grain and roughage do you feed? 
Out of 2500 farmers in one state, 90 per cent using corn silage de- 
pend upon corn as the main part of the grain ration. Only 10 per 
cent feed meal in addition to the grain and silage. Yet, the ex- 


% periment Stations have proved that the addition of cotton 
d meal to such « ration results in an increase in 

value of 6c per bushel on corn fed, over and 

above the cost of the concentrated feed. 


A ton saves $55.40 
worth of other 
Feed 






































If corn is worth 70c a bushel and clover hay 9% 


How to Cut Down the Cost of Feed ; 
Evetemmelal| MB tele) cen (mmm Kolb) atel cote r¢ 


worth $15 aton, each ton of cotton seed meal 
fed saves $55.40 worth of other food. More 
than this, cotton seed meal is a fertilizer 


very rich in Nitrogen, 


80 to 90 per cent of 


the fertilizing value remains in the manure. 
If you include enrichment of your land, cot- 
ton seed meal costs but 10 per cent of the 


market price, 


The protein in cotton seed meal costs less 
than 3c a pound as compared with from 4c to 
5c for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 
16}4c for corn meal, about 16c for oats. 


Can you afford to 
Feed Grain 


*, to supply the necessary pro- 
*\ tein when cotton seed meal 
‘| supplies itso muchcheaper? 
Write today for our free 

book of money - saving 

feed formulas for cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep and 
poultry— IT’S FREE! 


Publicity Bureau 


Inter-State 
Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ 
Association 
808 Main St, 
Dallas, Texas 





















low speed--only 600 R. P. .--taking less power. 
being operated on 4 to 8 H. P. gasolene engines. 
means durability of wearing parts. 
parts--all easy to get at 


take down. 
stay set. 


Blades easily adjusted in & minute. 


features. See description of wonderful new 
feeder--handles hay and other small growths, also corn, 
Convenient Distributing Points throughout the U. S. 


aa 9 SN a 
CUTTERS 


Your engine will run the old reliable ‘‘Papec’’ because it runs at 
Thousands 
Low speed also 
: e Papec is simple--few 
. Six fans instead of four increase blow- 
ing power. Small, convenient pipe is all there is to set up or 
Cutting parts 


* Learn the many other advantages ; time,~men and power savin 
atented revolving 


Box 21 


THE.PAPEC : 


“IT THROWS 
AND BLOWS" 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 

















FRED REPPERT: 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 




































































CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ul. 


Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 























‘ RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 























Literature. 


We Will Pay You $120 


NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 


for 60 day’s work ta 
distribute Business 











One letter, 


: one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FABMER. 











next 























If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








| SHELTERING BEEF CATTLE AND 


THE COST OF MAKING GAINS 


Prof. Gray Clears Up Some Points in 
Regard to Shelter and Feeding 


N A recent issue you print an arti- 

cle under the heading of, “Should 
Beef Cattle Be Sheltered From the 
Weather When Being Fattened?” 
The article shows that shelter doesn’t 
pay. I don’t understand. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has had a great deal 
to say of the necessity for some sort 
Cigshelter for the stock. And I have 
always believed, and my experience 


has seemed to show, that shelter 
paid well. 
The article showed also that the 


gain on sheltered animals cost 12.45 
cents a pound and 9:56 cents a pound 
on the unsheltered ones. Now I 
would like to know where the farmer 
gets his if his beef costs him even 
the lower figure, 9.5 cents. 

If the experiment stations can’t 
produce beef for less than that how 
can the average farmer hope to, or 
if the farmer can what is the object 


of the experiment stations if they 
(the experiment stations) can’t? 

And if the Government can pro- 
duce beef for less, then -the test 


wasn’t a fair one. 


along this line, and it was found that 
shelter was valueless. Mr. Curtis, of 
the Animal Industry Division of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has been working on 
the same problem here for two or 


three years, and he has found the 
saine thing to hold good here. 
The correspondent evidently la- 


bors under the impression that the 
money made in fattening cattle is 
made upon the actual increase in 
weight during the fattening period. 
This is a wrong impression, as the 
actual weights put on during the fat- 
tening period are practically always 
put on at a financial loss. The feed- 
er does not expect.to get a profit 
upon the gains made during the fat- 
tening period, he expects to get a 
profit, if any at all, upon the increase 
of the value of the: weight of the 
steer when he was first placed in the 
feed lot. If the original, or buying 
weights, of the steers were not in- 
creased in value no farmer could af- 
ford to fatten steers except in a few 
exceptional cases when they are fat-~ 
tened on grass and sold in the fall. 
The feeder expects the value of the 
steer to be increased from $1 to $2 
per hundredweight as a result of the 
fat put on during the finishing per- 
iod. The original weight of the steer, 





















A NEW 


WORLD'S 


CHAMPION 


Holstein cow, Jane Segis Aaggic, No. 150,943, with a record of 120 pounds of butter in 


days. 


What we would like to know is 
why the beef cost so much, what they 


|were fed, and why the animals that 


had to take the storms as they came 
and as a consequence convert .so 
much more of the carbohydrates into 
heat rather than fat, gained more 
than the animals in the shelter. 

if the sheltered arimals were 
under shelter during the entire 
then, we can understand that part 
of it; if not—well, we are from Mis- 
souri. We would appreciate it very 
much if you would show us. 

We have taken The 
Farmer for a number of 
would not do without it. 
everything has been 


kept 
test, 


Progressive 
years, and 
Heretofore 
explained so 


{that we could understand. 


We may be a trifle thick-headed, 


| but this one has us up a tree. 





HENRY J. HASBROUCK. 


Marshall, Texas. 





Answer by Prof. Dan T. Gray:—I 
hope that Mr. Hasbrouck has noted 
that what I say about shelter for cat- 
tle refers only to animals which are 
being fattened. Young animals, dairy 
animals and animals which are being 
merely carried through the winter 
will need shelter on account of the 
fact that they are not eating large 
amounts of feed and do not have 
layers of fat on the external parts of 
the body to protect them during the 
cold months. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated at a number of experi- 
ment stations that shelter is practi- 
cally of no value when animals are 
being fattened. When the writer 
vas at the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion a good deal of work was done 


Owned by Oliver Cabana, Jr., Elma Center, New York 


of course, receives the advantage of 
this increase in value, and this is 
where the money is to be made if it 
is to be made at all. If a 1,000-pound 
steer is placed in a feed lot and fat- 
tened and during the fattening per- 
iod the value of the steer enhances 
from $1 to $2 per hundredweight, it 
means that the original 1,000 pounds 
increased in value from $10 to $20. At 
the same time the 200 pounds of in- 
crease which was made during the 
fattening period was put on at a fi- 
nancial loss, The main object in put- 
ting on 200 pounds of fat is to in- 
crease the value of the original 1,000 
pounds. An example will probably 
illustrate the point: 

Suppose a thousand-pound feeder 
costs, in the beginning, 7 cents a 
pound. Suppose again he is fattened 
by the addition of 200 pounds. Sup- 
pose again that it costs 10 cents a 
pound to put on the 200 pounds—and 
this is probably not far from the av- 
erage. If the finished 1,200-pound 
steer sells for 8% cents a pound the 
feeding proposition will come out as 
follows: 





To 1,000-pound steer at 7 cents...... $70.00 
To 200 pounds increase in weight at 

LT nmr rice ep auth wy ocr We are Ws 20.00 

—— 

Total cost of 1,200-pound steer... $90.00 

By 1,200-pound steer @ BCrcecccses $102,00 

———_. 

Total profit on steer ....cceeeseee $ 12.00 


The corespondent can very easily 
see that it is not necessary for the 
gains made during the fattening per- 
iod to be made at a profit to realize 
a_final profit upon the whole opera- 
tion. 





“The Prisoner of Zenda’’ read aloud 
member of the family each week, 


Have 
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“You can tell by a man's farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
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ENLIST EVERY NEIGHBOR NOW 





ery quarter that our great Jubilee Sub- 
scription Campaign is going to be a rec- 
ord-breaker in point of new subscriptions en- 
rolled. Here’s hoping that you, Mr. Sub- 
scriber, will make full use of the opportunity 
offered. There will never be another such 
chance for enlisting every neighbor in our 
Progressive Farmer army. The time is ripe, 
the offer unprecedented, and the season of the 
year one that leaves you free to make a com- 
plete canvass of your neighborhood. 
Look up our letter, take a copy of the paper 
along, and enlist every neighbor now. 


A LREADY there are assurances from ev- 











OVERNOR Stuart’s message to the Virginia 

Legislature dealt almost entirely with taxation 
and prohibition, but much excellent agricultural 
legislation is in prospect. 





F FARMERS do not study rural credits now and 

tell Congress what they want, other interests 
will study the situation for them, bring pressure 
to bear and get a bill farmers will not want. Write 
to your Congressman. 





HOSE who have seen our previous “Farm Rec- 

ord Books” would hardly recognize our new 
“1916 Farm Business Book and Almanac,” so great 
is the improvement. Ten cents added to your re- 
newal will get _you a copy, or ten cents alone if 
you have already renewed. 





EXT week we issue our annual “More and Bet- 

ter Poultry Special,” with a feast of good 
things for all poultry raisers. Feature articles will 
deal with the various phases of the poultry busi- 
ness, and in addition we have a large number of 
unusually helpful letters from Progressive Farmer 
readers. Look out for this Special. 





. 
Ww. ARE gratified at the general appraqyal of 

the stop-when-out policy to be advanced by 
The Progressive Farmer next month. At the same 
time we are afraid that many subscribers will 
overlook the notice and delay sending renewals 
until they have missed a paper or two, which is 
something no friend should let happen. Look up 
our subscription letter and hurryap your renewal 
with a club of Jubilee new subscribers. 





HE Carmel Community in Mecklenburg County 

has organized a credit union larger and strong- 
er than the one at Lowes Grove, described week 
before last, and neighborhoods in Wake, Moore, 
Nash, Edgecomb and Duplin are preparing to or- 
ganize. We are glad to learn also that both the 
Virginia and South Carolina Legislatures now in 
session are likely to enact laws for promoting such 
credit union organization. Write Prof. W. R. 
Camp, Raleigh, for full particulars about the plan. 





N THE next page we are presenting the rea- 

sons which convince us that the National Gov- 
ernment should give active aid to the proposed 
rural credits system. It’s now or never with the 
farmers of America in this great fight, and every 
farmer should do his part. Cut out the next page 
and send it to your Congressman or Senator, with 
a letter expressing your own views; or if you do 
not wish to mutilate your paper by clipping the 
article, send us a stamp and get an extra copy. 





HE retirement of Dr. D. H. Hill from the presi- 

dency of the A. & M. College after a successful 
administration of eight years brings up the serious 
question of his successor. The College has grown 
greatly in attendance, influence and prestige in 
recent years, and -the agricultural side especially 
has developed in the most gratifying way. A 
strong man, a dynamic personality, as captain of 
the forces in industrial education in North Caro- 


lina, is imperatively necessary, and the trustees 
should set out to get the very best man for the 
place, whether in or out of the state. 





pee again the wisdom of depositing funds in 
banks and paying bills by check instead of 
carrying the actual money on one’s person is illus- 
trated in tragic fashion. A few days ago a Wayne 
County, North Carolina, farmer, returning from 
town with the cash from the sale of his cotton 
crop, was set upon by Negroes, robbed, and his 
body thrown into the river. He was bringing home 
the actual specie in order to make settlements 
with his neighbors, and the Negroes knew it, rob- 
bery being their only motive. This was tragedy 
enough, but the state was then called upon to suf- 
fer the further disgrace of a lynching. We do not 
believe any situation can ever justify mob law, and 
we hope the lynchers will be punished. 





HE “farm life school” movement was slow get- 
ting under way in North Carolina, but in re- 
cent months it has been making most gratifying 


progress. As the A. & M. College News Bureau 
announces: 
“The State Department of Education an- 


nounces the opening of two new farm life 
schools on January 1, one at Pineville, Meck- 
lenburg County, and the other at Aulander, 
Bertie County. The addition of these two 
schools will raise the number of farm life 
schools to nineteen, all of which have been 
established within the past four years. The 
rapid growth of these schools is attested by 
the fact that they already have property ag- 
gregating half a million dollars.” 


What Other Nations Have Done for Rural 
Credits 


TUDY the Federal Reserve act and the Nation- 
al banking act, Mr. Congressman, the redis- 
counting features, the low interest rates allow- 

ed commercial banks, etc., etc., and then see if-you 
can look an honest farmer in the face and tell him 
that the new rural credits bill will insure as square 
a deal for agriculture as the Federal Reserve act 
gives commerce. And study the European rural 
credits systems and see if the statement quoted on 
the next page from Chairman Hill of the Rural 
Credits Committee, American Commission, is not 
correct. In fact, let us consider briefly what some 
European nations have done: 





Germany.—The ‘‘Landschaften” 
the government in starting. Now the government provides 
supervision and control. Under the Landschaften the farm- 
ers in Silesia get money on land at 3% per cent, adding 1% 
to 214 per cent a year to apply on extinguishing the debt. 

Franee.—The Credit Foncier was sifbsidized by the gov- 
ernment and given a monopoly for twenty-five years. ‘This 
Credit Foncier is simply a government-subsidized and gov- 
ernment-controlled bank for lending money on real estate 
and no other land-credit institutions have ever made any 
marked progress in France.’’ Interest is 4.2 per cent. Again 
“The Credit Agricole Mutuel is subsidized by the French 
Government, money obtained from the bank of France be- 
ing supplied the district banks without interest, these lend- 
ing to local associations upon suitable security.” 


England.—In 1903 England appropriated $500,000,000 to 
help Irish tenants buy land, they to become owners by pay- 
ing 3% per cent a year (2% per cent interest, % per cent 
on principal) for sixty-eight years; and the writer has seen 
tenants who bought by this plan, ‘‘The history of land 
legislation in Great Britain and Ireland is a re@®rd of direct 
government aid.” 


Russia.—Russia has gone even farther than Great Britain 
in extending state aid to purchasers of small farms, Through 
land purchasing acts 20,000,000 small holdings, to the value 
of over one billion dollars, were created, the government 
funds so advanced being payable on long time and at very 
low interest rates. Furthermore in 1883 the “Russian Peas- 
ants’ Land Bank” was organized. Loans to the extent of 90 
and even 100 per cent of the value of the land are made, re- 
payable in from 138 to 55% years, with interest at the rate 
ef 4 per cent. 

Austria-Hungary.—The government aided rural credit in- 
stitutions in starting, but does not buy their bonds or de- 
bentures. 


received subsidies from 


Switzerland.—‘“‘Switzerland has twenty-eight land-credit 
institutions, owned or operated by the State, whose deben- 
tures are, of course, guaranteed by the state.’’ (Morgan: 
‘“‘Land Credits.’’) 

Denmark.—Denmark, a little country no bigger than an 


average American congressional district, ‘advanced $5,360,- 
000 without interest to found the Mortgage Bank of the 
Kingdom, of Denmark. This bank is designed as a central 
institution for the Landschaften. It buys their debentures. 
Denmark makes annual appropriations out of the treasury, 
amounting in 1909 to $1,720,000, to be lent to small holders.” 
Sweden.—“The Swedish General Mortgage Bank was en- 
dowed at its founding with $2,144,000, and in’1890 the bank 
was given a subsidy of $2,940,000 in government bonds. This 
is a central institution to aid the ten local landowners’ 
mortgage associations in the sale of their debentures.” 
Egypt.—‘‘The Agricultural Bank of Egypt is controlled 
by the state. The National Bank of Egypt, Closely con- 
nected with the state, owns one-third of its capital stock, 
A 3 per cent dividend is guaranteed on the stock by the 
government, and when necessary to sell its bonds at a rea- 


sonable rate of interest, the government guarantees their 
payment.” 
Japan.—‘‘Japan guaranteed a 5 per cent dividend for ten 


years on the stock of the Kwango Ginko, or central land- 
credit bank of Japan. It also gave a subsidy of $4,980,000 
to the forty-six local or district land banks, called the 
Noko Ginko.” ‘ 

Other countries.—Furthermore, quoting Morgan’s “Land 
Credits’; “South Australia, Western Australia, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand through 
state land-credit banks or direct appropriations make loans 
to farmers.” 


Moreover, it is true that in the Philippine 


Islands the United States Government itself has 
subscribed the stock of the Philippine Agricultural 
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Bank ($500,000) and “among the lendable funds of 
this bank are the postal savings bank of the coun- 
try.” If Uncle Sam doesn’t listen therefore when 
the farmers say, “Do for us what Europe has done 
for her farmers,” can he afford not to listen when 
they say, “Treat us, your loyal tax-payers, as well 
as you treat the Filipino farmers, your rebellious 
tax-eaters.” 





Governor Manning’s Wise Recommenda- 
tions 


ANY recommendations of importance to 
M farmers were included in the annual mes- 

sage of Governor Manning to the South 
Carolina Legislature last week. 

The Governor has long been keenly interested 
in a better rural credits system, and has prepared 
plans for state aid, both to long-time mortgage 
loans and short-time credit, which he will present. 
He also emphatically urges the adoption of the 
Torrens system, and we hope that the South Caro- 
lina farmers will see to it that this demand is not 
again sidetracked as it has been at every other 
session for years past. 

Other wise recommendations of Governor Man- 
ning’s include plans for safeguarding and develop- 
ing the state warehouse system; a $30,000 appropri- 
ation for tick extermination; trained and efficient 
teachers of agriculture for rural schools; better 
aid to public health work; workmen’s compensa- 
tion act; laws to regulate hours of labor by wom- 
en and to raise the age limit for factory child 
workers to fourteen; and machinery for strict en- 
forcement of the state-wide prohibition law adopt- 
ed by the people. 

The only point wherein we believe the Gov- 
ernor in serious error is that wherein he recom- 
mends no material advance in the compulsory 
education act. The experience of North Carolina 
convinces us that the people of the South are 
ready for just about as modern compulsory at- 
tendance laws as those which Northern states and 
European countries have used for years to make 
them rich and powerful. Sooner or later we must 
have just as thoroughgoing legislation in the 
South, and the sooner the better. 

The writer appreciates an invitation to address 
the South Carolina House of Representatives this 
week on needed rural legislation, and we hope all 
our Palmetto State friends will unite to make this 
session of the Legislature memorable for its wise 
aid to agricultural interests. 








There’s Money in the Waste Places 


FEW weeks ago we remarked that in trav- 

eling over the upland South we constantly 

see farmers almost wasting their time on 
poor hillsides while rich black bottom lands. on 
the same farm, lands capable of producing three 
times as much per acre, are not in cultivation. It 
frequently happens that labor expended on a poor 
hillside is not giving the laborer a return of more 
than 50 cents a day for his work, whereas labor 
expended on the rich bottom lands would pay for 
labor possibly two or three dollars per day in net 
profits. 

Let’s get busy now on the waste areas and put 
them to work. Patchy, irregular fields not only 
mean lands that are not working for us, but they 
mean, too, that we are being kept from using on 
our farms the horse power and labor-saving im- 
plements that are necessary to maximum profits. 
Why not aim in 1916 to have the big, broad, open 
fields, that are such a delight to the eye and that 
mean good farming? 


A Thought for the Week 


HE man who offers his allegiance to his par- 
ty as an excuse for blindly following his par- 
ty, right or wrong, and who fails to try to 

make that party in any way better, commits a 
crime against the country; and a crime quite as 
serious is committed by the independent who 
makes his independence an excuse for easy self- 
indulgence, and who thinks that when he says he 
belongs to neither party he is excused from the 
duty of taking part in the political work of party 
organization—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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To Congress: Treat Agriculture as Well as 
You Do Commerce 


DAM Smith, when he came to write his 
“Wealth of Nations” in 1776 remarked upon 
it as a truism that the policy of all great na- 

tions since the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
“has been more favorable to arts, manufacture and 
commerce, the industry of towns, than to agricul- 
ture, the industry of the country.” 


No one who has read history carefully can doubt 
that the great philosopher was right; and the ten- 
dency of our own government since 1776 has been 
exactly like that of the European governments 
before that date. 


We have hoped of late years, however, that na- 
tions were beginning to see the ruinous folly of 
this course. The concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, the drift of population from the 
country and the over-crowding of cities, the de- 
velopment in America of that “excessive urbaniza- 
tion” which the historian Ferrero says is “the dis- 
ease which killed the Roman Empire” and which 
Rider Haggard calls “the handwriting on the wall 
of our civilization”—all these signs we hoped had 
not been lost on governments or even on the 
proud who have feasted with our modern Belshaz- 
zars. 


a 
Rural Credits: Genuine or Spurious? 


HE chief recent evidence of an awakening 

has been the growing demand for having the 

American Government establish a modern 
system of rural credits—a demand which was sol- 
emnly included in the platforms of the Democratic, 
Republican and Progressive Parties in the cam- 
paign of 1912. 


The farmers of this country accepted these plat- 
form declarations. as meaning something. They 
began to take on new hope. They knew what Eu- 
rope had done for her farmers through rural cred- 
its, and they said, in the language of Senator Gore, 
“What Europe has done for her farmers America 
must do for hers.” 


Now when the farmers of America heard those 
platform declarations, they didn’t suppose that 
what was proposed was simply a plan by which 
they could lift themselves by their bootstraps. 
They didn’t suppose that what the Government 
meant to say was, “We are going to pass a little 
bill whereby farmers can organize associations 
and sell bonds for themselves and raise money for 
themselves and finance themselves.” If that were 
all, there was no use raising any racket about it or 
holding out any false hopes. Any state legislature 
could have done that in half a day at any time for 
fifty years past—or any Congress. 

Now let us make our position clear. We don’t 
want to see Congress give the farmers anything; 
we don’t want any gift or subsidy—not even the 
free seed with which the mails are overloaded at 
this season. We believe with David Lloyd-George, 
the greatest champion of the masses in Great 
Britain: “To let them expect all to be done for 
them by gifts, alms, and charity is not statesman- 
ship. This is the sort of thing that would create a 
parasite democracy such as ended Rome.” 


a 
Discrimination in Favor of Commerce and 
Against Agriculture 


VV * REPEAT, -therefore, that the farmers 
don’t ask gifts, don’t ask charity. But gen- 
tlemen of the House and Senate, they do 
ask justice, and such friendly aid as Congress can 
give on ample security without risk in getting a 
just system of rural credits going. And we ask 
you to inquire whether the farmers of America 
have had justice or whether the proposed rural 
credits bill of your sub-committee will give them 
justice. 

What has happened for a hundred years? What 
sort of treatment has the farmer had for a hun- 
dred years at the hands of the government of 
which he has been called “the backbone” in every 
campaign? (“Backbone” seems to be a good word 
here stmce it is the backbone that bears the bur- 
dens for the rest of the body.) Listen to the sort 
of treatment the farmer has received from the 
Government :— 

To distribute the money of the country, the life- 
blood of prosperity, the Government has provided 
a National banking system—that is to say, a Gov- 
ernment supposed to be founded on the basis of 
“equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none” has created a National banking system with 
the following results: 

(1) The farmer was told first of all that the 


land itself, his real estate and the main source of 
the Nation’s wealth, could not be accepted as col- 
lateral by Government banks; and when this rule 
was nominally repealed in the new Federal Re- 
serve act, the repeal was hedged about by red tape 
or adverse conditions, that lending on real estate 
by National banks is still practically unknown 
The National banking system does not recognize 
and has not recognized the farmer’s chief collat- 
eral, 

(2) Not only was the farmer told that the Gov- 
ernment money-distributing agencies recognized 
commercial collateral and didn’t recognize agricul- 
tural collateral (land), but he was also told that 
loans were offered on terms suitable to commercial 
interests but not on terms suitable to agricultural 
interests. It is easy enough for the merchant or 
manufacturer to borrow satisfactorily on ninety 
days time. He “turns over money” quickly, col- 
lects monthly or quarterly from purchasers, and a 
ninety-day loan suits him. But it doesn’t suit the 
farmer. It takes the farmer full twelve months 
even to grow a crop; while for making permanent 
improvements on his farm, buying needed machin- 
ery or livestock, putting up barns, silos, draining 
his land, etc., he must borrow not for months but 
for years. And to all these needs and demands 
of agriculture the official money-distributing 
agencies of the National Government, the National 
banks, have turned a deaf ear.” 


a 
“‘What Europe Has Done for Her Farmers 
America Must Do for Hers” 


HE crane in the fable invited the fox to eat 
with him but served the food at the bottom 
of long-necked pitchers—and the fox got 
nothing. That is the sort of financial help the 
Government has offered the farmer—help he 
couldn’t get at, hedged about by impossible condi- 
tions both as to collateral and as to terms of loans. 
Through all the years therefore the Government 
of the United States in its most vital relations to 
the people—that of a distributor of money or cred- 
it—has given special privileges to commerce and 
has discriminated against agriculture. It has 
given the farmer a stone when he asked for 


bread. 


Now what is proposed by the farmers of Amer- 
ica as a remedy for this condition? It is proposed 
that a genuine rural credits system be established 
and set in operation insuring three things: 

(1) Giving land its just and proper value as 
collateral for loans. 

(2) Insuring the low rates of interest which such 
collateral should demand. (Under past conditions 
it has been true, as a president of the Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association said recently, that the farm- 
er with the best collateral offered by anybody, 
has to pay the highest interest of anybody.) 

(3) Gradual long-term methods of repayment, 
the amortization feature. 


And in getting such a system started, it is asked 
that the Government back the system not with 
gifts to the farmers, but with such assistance as 
will insure the system’s actually working from the 
start and will at the same time safeguard the Gov- 
ernment’s investment and insure repayment with 
interest. The plan proposed in the Hollis-Bulkley 
bill was the purchase of $50,000,000 worth of farm 
mortgage bank bonds each year. The farmers do 
not care what the plan is so it actually works and 
gives the relief promised. They may well say to 
Congress as Mr. Wilson said to Congress in asking 
for Government aid to our merchant marine: 


“T am not so much interested in the particu- 
lars of the program as I am in taking immed- 


iate advantage of the great opportunity which 
awaits us.” 


The farmers do not ask for gifts but they do ask 
that in view of the discrimination against farmers 
by all past banking systems, that a little friendly 
boost be given the new rural credits system in 
starting. And this must be done if “America is to 
do for her farmers what Europe has done for 
hers.” It hasn’t been sixty days since Mr. John 
Sprunt Hill, himself a banker of ability and Chair- 
man of the Rural Credits Committee of the Amer- 
ican Commission, declared that his committee 
officially repudiated the land-mortgage theories of 
Mr. Moss, and added: 


“T can say to you that im every country in 
Europe, where land mortgage credit has been 
of such inestimable value in reviving agricul- 
ture, there was in the beginning some material 
Government aid supplied for putting the busi- 
ness on its feet.” 
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Our Government Helped Start Commercial 
Banking ; Now Let It Help Rural Banking 


UT it is not only true that farmers have a 
B right to say to Congress, “What Europe has 

done for her farmers America should do for 
hers,” but they also have a right to say, “Help the 
new rural banking system as liberally—in propor- 
tion to the enormously increased wealth of Ameri- 
ca—as our own country helped a commercial bank- 
ing system just one hundred years ago this year. 
We will let our able Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, tell what happened. In a 
speech before the Chamber of Commerce of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., October 13, 1915, he said: 


“My illustrious predecessor, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, proposed the organization of the first 
United States Bank with a capital of $10,000, 
000. In 1791, the Congress authorized it and 
subscribed $2,000,000, or 20 per cent of the 
capital stock. Federalists and Republicans 
alike voted for it, and President Washington 
approved it. When the second United States 
Bank was incorporated in 1816, Democrats and 
Federalists alike voted for it, and President 
Madison approved it. The second bank had 
a capital of $35,000,000 and the United States 
subscribed to $7,000,000, or 20 per cent of its 
capital stock.” 


We don’t have to go back a hundred years, how- 
ever, to find proposals to have the Government 
assist a new project until it is proved that private 
capital in ample quantity will be available for the 
purpose. The President of the United States, in 
his message to the Congress now sitting, Decem- 
ber 7, 1915, urged the importance of a greater mer- 
chant marine and declared for Government aid to 
commerce in this particular. His exact words are 
pertinent in this connection: 


“Capital cannot accomplish this task of a 
sudden. It must embark upon it by degrees, 
as the opportunities of trade develop. Some- 
thing must be done at once; done to open 
routes and develop opportunities where they 
are as yet undeveloped; done to open the ar- 
teries of trade where the currents have not 
yet learned to run—especially between the two 
American continents, where they are, singu- 
larly enough, yet to be created and quickened; 
and it is evident that only the Government can 
undertake such beginnings and assume the 
initial financial risks. When the risk has pass- 
ed and private capital begins to find its way in 
sufficient abundance into these new channels, 
the Government may withdraw. But it cannot 
omit to begin. It should take the first steps 
and should take them at once.” 


& 
‘Prime the Rural Credits Pump!” 
HAT the President asks for commerce, Mr. 
Congressman, is what we ask for agricul- 
ture: let the Congress of the United States 
start the rural banking system to work by giving 
its backing—not gifts, but loans on security it will 


-itself approve—until the investment capital of the 


country gets used to, and acquires confidence in, 
this new kind of banking “where the currents have 
not yet learned to run.” And if such backing takes 
the form even of a $50,000,000 purchase of land- 
bank bonds, as was proposed in the Hollis-Bulkley 
bill, the Government of the United States in 1916, 
in proportion to its strength, will not be doing 
more to help start a rural banking system than it 
did in 1816 (under the direction of the same party 
as now) to help start the commercial banking sys- 
tem of a hundred years ago! 

For all the*reasons we have given we do not 
believe it is a révolutionary proposal, judged by 
American traditions—on the contrary, we believe 
it is common justice and honesty—for the Govern- 
ment to lend enough assistance in the start to mak: 
sure that the rural credits machinery will work. 
For our law-makers may be very sure that farr- 
ers in modern slang “are from Missouri” and wil 
not be satisfied with any sort of rural credits ma- 
chinery, however elaborate, however beautiful 
to the eye on paper or to the ear on the stump, 
unless it actually works. And anybody who has 
ever had any experience in starting a pump, knows 
you must frequently put in a little water in the 
beginning to set the pump working right. What 
our farmers say to you therefore, Mr. Congress- 
man, is to prime the pump—prime the pump and 
set it going. 

& 


“What Europe has done for her farmers, Amer- 
ica must do for hers.” What America has done for 
commercial interests, America must do for agri- 
cultural interests. What Uncle Sam has done for 
rebellious Filipino farmer-subjects he must now 
do for loyal American farmer-citizens. 

Congressman Lever knows the committee bill is 
inadequate, and his amendments for Government | 
guarantee and aid are the least that should be 
considered. : 
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Common Sense 
Demands 


Good Teeth 


Your health, as well 
as your appearance, 
depends on keeping 
your teeth clean. and 
sound. 
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THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


a 
We Learn to Balance Meals, and 
Why 


UPPOSE I should. go to your 

home some morning, Edith, tired 
and hungry, and you wanted to give 
me just the very best meal you could, 
what would it be?” asked Aunt Mar- 
garet, as the boys and_ girls sat 
around the fire. 

“T'd give you ham and eggs, cream 
and butter and: cheese, too,” she re- 
plied thoughtfully. 

“Are you sure you would not give 
me something else?” 

“Oh, yes, coffee,” said the child. 

“Well, let me give you a little talk 
about what to consider in planning 
meals and then [I shall ask the ques- 
tion again.” 

“There are five main things to re- 
member in planning meals: 

1. The food must be nourishing. 

2. The food must be suited to the 
age, season, climate, activity and con- 
dition of health of the person eating 
at; 

3. There should be enough but not 
too much. 

4. The food should be 
prepared and served. 

5. There should be variety.” 

“But, auntie,” interrupted Dan, 
“what do we want to plan meals for, 
why can’t we just have enough on the 
table and eat it?” 

“Because,” she explained, speaking 
slowly, “it is the common cry every- 
where that people have indigestion 
and dyspepsia. It is only when we 
have an intelligent planning of our 
every-day meals that we shall be re- 
lieved of this great scourge. We 


properly 


journey through life but once, so why 


not enjoy it? 


“Moreover, with a better knowl- 


edge of food values we will not be 
tempted into paying an enormous 
price for foods that have little fuel 


value. We shall appreciate custards, 
apple puddings, plenty of sugar in our 
canned fruit, nut and raisin bread, 
etc., where we might otherwise de- 
pend on collards and such foods that 
are mostly “fillers”, or bulk. 

“The woman”, continued Miss Mar- 
garet, “who carefully plans her meals 
a week, or at least a day, ahead, will 
have better meals and will get them 
without friction. Sonte folks go into 
the kitchen shortly before a meal, 
frantically wonder what to have, send 
one child to build the fire, another to 
do something else,and herself prepares 
the first quickly made thing that 
comes to mind. There is nothing silly 
about keeping pencil and paper pad 
ready to write: each day’s meals on, 
as a business man outlines his day’s 
work.” 

“My mother said she did not have 
time to work out meals”, said Mar- 
tha. “She don’t know the figures.” 

“That is the mistake many busy 
women make,” laughed Aunt Mar- 
garet. “No person could remember 
all the food values, but it does not 
take much brains to remember that 
the value of any food is estimated by 
hew much energy it yields in the 
form of heat when burned, that heat 
units are called calories (C), that a 
pound of eggs (nine medium-size) 
contains about 700 calories, milk, ap- 
ples and fish about half as many, 
fresh meat about half as many more, 
or 1,000 C, and light bread about twice 
as many (1,400 C). Cooked green 
peas, and potatoes—generally speak- 
ing—have half as much nourishment 
as meat (500 C) and a pound of cab- 
bage, onions and such vegetables 
about a fifth as much (200). If the 
housewife remembers the calories of 
eggs and bread only, the family will 
be the better for the knowledge.” 

“T don’t know how to make use of 
those figures,” said Edith. 


“That is what the small boy says 
when he learns the multiplication ta- 
ble,” said Aunt Margaret, “but, like 
the boy, keep those figures in’ mind 
and you will find plenty of use for 
them.” 

“A woman hard work, or a 
man doing mcderate work, will need 
about 3,500 C_a day. Three and a half 
pounds of meat would not do, because 
it supplies but.a portion of the body’s 
needs and because the appetite would 
protest. It is necessary-to have some 
of each of the five classes of foods 
we discussed last meeting. 

“There is other hard thing I 
want you to remember and that is the 
proportion of foods to keep grown 
folks well and strong. .The man or 
woman we spoke of will need about— 


doing 


one 


Proteins . veecee.. 160 grams (31% ounces) 


49 grams (1.7 ounces) 





‘ar bohy drs 500 grams (1712 ounces) 
; 


—2 eup s rice, or 4 or 4 cups flour, 
or 2% cups corn meal. 
Mineral matter 30 grams ( 


> 


1 ounce) 
-——2 tablespoons, 


hia tan wales 2,800 grams (100 ounces) 

a little more than 6 pints of this 
being in food, ‘ 

Dan spoke up first: “I see now 
why mother wants me to eat plenty 
of bread with my eggs and rice with 
my meat.” ~ 

“Good for. you!” exclaimed Miss 
Margaret, “You need the starches for 
energy and to dilute the stronger pro- 
teins, don’t you? Did you know,” she 
asked, looking around at the bright- 
eyed circle, “that children who are 
irritable and nervous frequently be- 





come quiet sweet-tempered when 
given less meat’? It is too stimulat- 
ing.” 

“Hooray!” said Martha’s brother 
John, who was attending his first 
meeting. “I know now’—but a look 


of surprise from Edith 
mark unfinished. 

“Edith,” continued 
“suppose you 
fast.” 

“It had too much protein,” 
promptly, “and not enough carbohy- 
drate or mineral matter. I would 
take away the cheese and add bread, 
potatoes or rice, and a fruit and ce- 
real.” 

“Splendid! Now. you three each 
write me out a breakfast for a fam- 
ily of grown men and women doing 
active work. -You three make out 
dinners and you three fairly sub- 
stantial suppers. Be sure to combine 
no two foods hard to digest and so 
you will be stire to get in the five 
food principles. Mark a Pro. for pro- 
tein, Carb. for carbohydrates, etc., to 
indicate their chief values. 

“And now, boys and girls, I want 
Bessie to come next time with a meal 
planned for a child one year old, 
Edith for a four-year-old child, Dan 
for a growing boy like himself, Mar- 
tha for an old man, Mary for a per- 
son recovering from typhoid, John 
for a rheumatic person, and Alice for 


left the re- 


Aunt Margaret, 
reconsider that break- 


she said 


one threatened with consumption.” 
When they had written their me- 
nus, finished their refreshments of 


cocoa and peanut cookies, and said 


their “good-byes”, Aunt Margaret sat 
before the fire again and was delight- 
ed to find what splendid meals the 


children had planned. 


Summer Breakfast — Very cold cantaloupe 
(M.M., fruit acid), Popcorn (Carb.), Sugar 
(Carb.), Rich Milk (Lime), Broiled Bacon 
(Fat), Baked Eggs (Pro.), Popovers (Carb., 


Protein), Coffee, Water. 





Winter Breakfast—Hot Apple Sauce 
Carb.), Whole Wheat, (M.M., Carb.) 
(Carb.), Rich Milk (M.M., Pro.), Sausage 
(Pro.), Grits (Carb.), Corn Bread (Carb.), 
Butter (Fat), Coffee, Water. 

Martha’s Favorite Breakfast—Peaches (M,. 

cl er hete Creamed Chicken (Pro.), on 
Toast ‘arb.), Corn Muffins (Carb.), Hash- 


ed ~sabti n Potatoes (Carb.), Plum Marma- 


lade (Carb.), Coffee, Water. 


Summer Dinner—Baked Chicken (Pro.), 
Boiled Rice (Carb.), Green Peas (M.M., 
Carb.}, Cucumber and tomato Salad (M. 
M.), Mayonnaise (Fat), Light bread (Carb., 
Pro.), Strawberry Shortcake (Carb., Fat, 
M.M.), Water. 

Winter Dinner— Cream of Tomato _ Soup 
(Pro., M.M.), Chicken Pie (Pro.), Baked 


Sweet Potatoes (Carb.), Beets with vine- 
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gar Sauce (M.M., Carb.), Perfection Salad 
on Lettuce, French Dressing. (M.M.), 
Brown Betty Pudding with Brown Sauce 
(Carb., Fat, M.M.), Water. 


Dan’s Father’s Favorite Dinner—Vegetable 
Soup (Bulk, Fat, Carb., M.M.), Roast 
Duck (Pro.), Boiled Rice (Carb.), Spinach 
(M.M.), Lettuce, Apple and Pecan Salad 
(M.M., Fat), Apple Pie and Cheese (Carb., 
Pro.), Water. 

Supper (Summer)—Cold Sliced Ham (Pro.), 
Scalloped Tomatoes (Carb., M.M.), Beaten 


Biscuit (Carb., Pro.), Iced Tea, Baked Ap- 
ples and Cream (M.M., Fat), Hermits 
(Carb., M.M.), Water. 

Supper (Winter) — Scrambled Eggs (Pro., 
Fat), Hot Rolls (Carb.), Cocoa (Pro.. 
Carb., Fat), Hot Gingerbread ( Carb.); 
Strawberry Jam (Carb.), Water, . 

Another Supper—Cold Baked Heart (Pro.), 
Cold Slaw (Bulk, M.M.), Light bread 
(Carb.), Canned Peaches, (Carb., M.M.), 
Chocolate Cake (Carb., Fat.), Hot Tea, 
Water. 


Note—The receipes will be given fram time 
to time. 


SOME GARDEN MEDICINES AND 
BEAUTIFIERS 
Many Vegetables Have Real Tonic 


Values, and They Should Be Used 
More 








VERY vegetable garden is a med- 

icine chest full of remedies that 
are recognized by physiciams as of 
considerable value in the treatment 
of various diseases. 

Every vegetable is good for one’s 
general health, but there are a few 
which, if used persistently, will clear 
a skin and give it color. 

Carrots contain a form of arsenic 
that makes for a beautiful, creamy 
complexion. They are good raw or 
cooked. I heard it said once by a 
good physician that if the girl who 
loves too much candy when studying 
or reading would substitute a raw 
carrot, pimples, blackheads, and pufii- 
ness would disappear. 

Actresses, to whom beauty means 
livelihood, use poultices of scraped 
carrot or cucumber to whiten and 
soften their elbows. Carrots and to- 
matoes act upon the liver and take the 
yellow tinge from the eyeball, as also 
do lettuce, onions and cucumbers. 

Some people ruin cucumbers by 
soaking them in salt water. They are 
an unripe fruit like green apples, but 
if they were poisonous, what proper- 
ty has salt to remove it? None. To 
such persons, and all others, cucumber 
and tomato can be applied externally 
without the least inconvenience. Each 
is an excellent whitener, softener and 
refiner of the skin. Rub the raw fruit 
over the face, neck and arms, and al- 
low to dry, afterward washing off 
with clear, not soapy, water 

Onions, for example, contain sul- 
phur oil, and are recommended for 
insommia and as an aid to gastric 
digestion. They should have a promi- 
nent place in the diet of sufferers 
from rheumatism. They are good for 
the nerves,-cooked or -raw. A few 
days’ onion eating will eliminate bil- 
iousness and incidentally brighten 
the eyes. If, after cleaning the teeth 
thoroughly night and morning, there 
still lingers the taste of onions, a 
charcoal tablet will put an end to it. 
Who is there among us who cannot 
remember the mixture of honey, on- 
ion and vinegar our grandmothers 
concocted for our sore throats? 

Turnips and parsnips both have pe- 
culiar oily principles, which are of 
value as laxatives and for increasing 
the flow of the bodily solutions. 

Spinach is one of the vegetables 
that should not be neglected. It, like 
carrots, contains an abundance of 
material which makes good _ red 
blood. Its juice is especially good for 
young children, or others whose di- 
gestion is weak, and in whom bone 
material seems lacking. It is one of 
the most valuable and most neglected 
greens, though turnip salad is a fair 
substitute. The latter does not, how- 
ever, contain as much iron or sulphur 
as spinach and, as usually eaten, is 
more difficult of digestion. 

Potatoes are good for the thin per- 
son, though rice is a more easily di- 
gested form of starch. Deep breath- 
ing, however, will do wonders in 
making the potato effective in filling 
out hollows in the throat or chest. 

Lettuce, water cress, parsnips, and, 
in fact, all green and bulky vegeta- 
bles cannot be neglected by one who 
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has a tendency to constipation. If a 
tablespoonful of olive’or fresh cot- 
tonseed oil be added to the lettuce in 
combination with apples, or other 
fruits or vegetables each day, consti- 
pation will not only have a tendency 
te. disappear, but the skin will grow 
sort and smooth. 

The tomato exercises medicinal ef- 
fects which are not completely ex- 
plained by the presence of alkaline 
salts. There is a principle present 
which, when taken in a concentrated 
state, produces salivation, and a free 
stimulation of the liver. It contains 
citric acid, the same acid found in or- 
anges and lemons. For this reason, 
tcmato juice is sometimes used as a 
substitute for lemons where these 
cannot be obtained. 

Irn many hospitals the boiled young 
dandelion leaves of early spring are 
given to patients suffering from lack 
of appetite. The peculiar bitter flav- 
or acts as a stimulant. They contain 
veluable mineral salts, as do tender 
beet tops. These should not be cook- 
ed with anything but salt and water 
and seasoned after being taken up 
with a few drops of vinegar and a 
generous lump of butter. 





SELLING THE SURPLUS 





How One Woman Combines Her 
Sense of the Artistic, Her Sense of 
Honor and Her Common Sense in 
Disposing of Farm Produce 


HAVE sold a great variety of 

fruits, vegetables, etc., in small 
quantities, for a good many years, 
and have learned a few things that 
have proved valuable to me and may 
be useful to some other farm woman. 

In the first place, I find that it pays 
to have special customers. I often sell 
onions for $1 a bushel when the mer- 
chants pay only 60 cents. The tele- 
phone is a great help in this. I phone 
to probable customers that I have 
certain things, state my price, and ar- 
range details of delivery. When I go 
er send to town I know exactly what 
to take. It is far pleasanter than ped- 
dling things about and more dignified. 
Tt is so much more comfortable to 
feel that we are conferring the favor, 
as we are when we sell fine vegeta- 
bles. 

I make a very special point of hav- 
ing everything I sell the very best of 
its class. I have quite a large aspar- 
agus bed and sell a good deal every 
spring, but only the finest stalks. I 
don’t mean that I sell all the finest 
stalks. We use lots. But I don’t sell 
anything else. The smaller stalks I 
use in soup, omelets, etc. So with po- 
tatoes and onions, I find many uses 
for the small ones, that nothing be 
lost. But I want every sale I make to 
be a quality advertisement. 

I always try to make things attrac- 
tive. I like to put a cluster of narcis- 
sus or violets in with my asparagus, 
or onions, or spinach, or a bunch of 
parsley, sometimes, or sprigs of mint 
with a leg of lamb. I have even made 
a quarter of beef beautiful with a 
string of red peppers. 

What we need most in the South, I 
think, is a keener sense of honor in 
trade. I am Southern through and 
through, but it is not to be denied 
that some of us think that “trade” is 
not very honorable, anyhow, and that 
it doesn’t much matter if we do get 
the best of the transaction. This, it 
seems to me, is a mistake. Instead of 
“doing others before they do us” let 
us adopt the motto, “The best pro- 
duce in the best condition, to the 
best customers.” We shall find it 
pleasanter—and more profitable. 

MRS. J. T. CAMP. 

Rutherfordton, N. C. 





DIDN’T HAVE TO ASK 


Three-year-old Elsie came from the back 
door of a neighbor’s home, eating a cooky. 

“Elsie,” her mother reproved, ‘‘you must 
not ask Mrs. Bowman for cookies.”’ 

“T didn’t ask her, muzzer,”’ returned Elsie 
undisturbed: “I know where she keeps ’em.” 





I ean’t refrain from complimenting you 
on the Reference edition of The Progressive 
Farmer... It is well worth by itself the price 
of: the year’s subscription, although I find 
something of special interest in each issue 
I receive.—H. E. Olive, Little Rock, Ark. 








Why the NEW Series 17 
Studebaker is the GREAT 
Value of the Year 


To any man who knows cars or who has 
kept in touch with the new cars of the year 
in any way whatever, there is no necessity 
for our saying more than “Read the reasons 
listed at the side”, 


Buying a car is merely a matter of getting the big- 
gest vaiue, the most satisfactory car for the price 
you pay. Every man who owns or operates a farm 
knows from long experience the QUALITY that 
the name of Studebaker insures. And the unex- 
celled manufacturing facilities, the GREAT financial 
resources, the long manufacturing experience and 
the largely increased volume that the remarkable 
popularity of the new cars has produced has made 
possible many refinements and a REDUCTION in 
price to $845 that makes this new SERIES 17 
Studebaker FOUR the GREAT value of the year. 
See it before you decide on any car. Handsome 
catalog on request. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit— Dept. F -41. 


More than 207,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 
Half-Ton Com’ cial S 


Six-Cylinder Models Four-Cylinder Models 2 
Panel DeliveryCar - - 75 


Touring Car, 7-pass. - $1050 sae Car, 7-passenger $845 Express Body - - = 850 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 1025 Roadster, S-passenger | - 1875 Station & Baggage Wagon 875 
Landau- Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 Se ee ee One-Ton Com’ cialTrucks 
Coupe, 4-passenger - 1600 F.O.B. Detroit Open Express, complete $1200 


i ine, 7- 25 Stake Body, complete - 1250 
Limousine, 7-passenges ” Bus, 16-pass., fullequip. 1400 


ee — 





$ 
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—a remarkable price of 


845 


—a 3’/s-inch bore by 5- 
inch stroke, FORTY 
horse power motor ; 


—ROOM for SEVEN 
passengers—and comfort 
for every one of them; 





—beauty of design and 
finish ; 


—and many new refine- 
ments including: 


Gas tank transferred from the 
cowl to rear of chassis 


Stewart Vacuum Feed Sys- 
tem set on intake manifold 


DIVIDED front seats that 
are adjustable fore and aft to 
the passenger’s comfort 


MORE room everywhere in 
the car 


Overlapping windshield, com- 
pletely storm-proof 


Instruments even more con- 
veniently arranged on dash, 
indirectly lighted. 








CHOOSING A HUSBAND 


That time will surely come. 


Every lovely and precious thing you have 


girl knows it will. She is waiting for to give—your heart’s best love. Now 





Here Comes the Farmer Girl’s Time 


it to come, and somewhere there is a_ this does not mean that you shall al- 


of Testing in Perhaps the Most Im- 
portant Event of Her Whole Life 


HIS is a great question, a ques- 

tion which must some day be ask- 
ed by every farmer girl—‘How shall 
I be sure I am giving my heart into 
the best possible keeping?” So much 
depends upon how that question is 
answered. Because it is not a matter 
of a few days; it is for life, last as 
long as it may; and if a mistake 
should be made so that the law is 
called to undo what the law has done, 
life cannot be the same it was before. 
The scars will last through all time. 
Something will have hurt the heart 
so that it never can reach the happi- 
ness it might otherwise have reached. 
How, then, shall the farmer girl be 
very sure that she is doing the best 
possible thing when she settles the 
question of questions, “Whom shall I 
give my heart to?” 


young man who will come with the ways be thinking, “some day a hand- 


question on his lips. For that is God’s 
way. The heart needs and must have 
a mate. Somewhere a new home 
must be built. In God’s time a new 
home must be set up; so that in look- 
ing forward to this day neither the 
young man nor the young woman is 
making a mistake. And to make the 
right decision, so that the right an- 
swer may be given, the heart of the 
girl must always be going out in right 
lines, her mind must be thinking 
along proper channels, her life must 
be developing after the best possible 
plan, so that when the critical time 
comes it may not surprise her into 
doing what will bring regret and pain 
through all after life. 

First, then; dear farmer girl friend 
of mine, set up in your mind a high 
ideal for the young man who will one 
day come _to you asking you to give 
him the best, the choicest, the most 


some, rich, grand young fellow will 
ask me to be his wife!” That may be 
so, but do not set your heart upon it, 
so that when the right one comes he 
may not be the very handsomest man 
in all the world, but rich in good 
works and grand in the beauty of his 
character. No one ever was made 
happy simply by money. It takes 
something more than that to bring 
peace and joy to the soul. 

Think, rather, “By-and-by he will 
come to me—my soul’s mate! His 
hands may be hard, he may not be 
very well posted in the ways of so- 
ciety, perhaps the home to which he 
will take me will not be very grand; 
but I shall know that with him I shall 
be happy. I can give him my soul’s 
best fearlessly, and he will keep the 
treasure safe!” 

To do this you will every day be 
(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 
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Pay 
Without Interest 


Yes, I’ll not only save you 
$128.50 on your purchase of a 
piano, but I'll prepay the freight on a matchless 
Adler Piano so that you can prove for yourself 
that it is absolutely superior in every respect to 
any other piano at anywhere near the price. 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


Send no money until Fp decide to buy. Keep the 
piano 30 days. Note well its marvelously sweet singing 
tone and the beauty of its design and workmanship. 
Then if you decide to is a ein small amounts to 
suit roar ae ide not to keep it, re- 
ro it. m freight ————. And remember 
stat ight to you, eo trial costs you nothing. 


Save Sta, | ORGAN 


Sh direct from the great 
$1,000,000 Adler Factory (great- 
est in existence). No money 
down—30day free trial—60 _ 
guarantee, lon est made on 
organ. The Adleris the | World’ A 
Best att. Louie W of highest 
prize st. at St ics World’s Fair 

at N ational 

Seeeetamton ooo caition Vii 

save you $48.75 or more besides 

you easiest terms of any 
manufacturer in America. . 

FRE Mail coupon at once 

for big, handsome- 

illustrated Piano or Organ 

ook and fairest, most liberal 
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= 4 wo Cc. L. 
dier Mtg. co. 
Chestnut 


Ap Organ Book[ Piano Book (] 
$1,000,008 a Mark which you desire. 
, ao 
oo” Name.. 


see reece ererencenceees eer errr rer err sy 


ing ‘offer ever 
heard of A 


Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down — Free Trial 


rano OFFER 
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TOWERS Fish BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER ‘i 


Tor Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 


5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chix every week, hatched from 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 

of 25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, 
$1.50: per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place your order 


early. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 




















in joints. GLASS, $1.60 perBox. 
c. Ns ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.11 





HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS,well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 


Baltimore; Mé. 





Turn Your Seed Pota- | 


toes — aie! Cash 


Boe We are getting 


lots of inquiries 
a Cr > for genuine Irish 

. ar £7 

Se Wed 












out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 
If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right — advertise 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 
readers w ill 
oat home gardens this year and ‘‘live at 
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Cobbler and Look- 





a your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer 




















The Prisoner of Zenda 


By a Sa © HOPE 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT ) 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 


Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. 


“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 


Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda, 

Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 

Fritz “Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 

Rubert Hentzau, Bersonin, Detchard, De 
Gautet, Lauenbram, Krafstein—Black Mi- 
chael’s ‘Six’? dare-devil friends, who are 
determined to make him king. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll goes to Ruritania to see 
the new king crowned. The night before the 
coronation the king is drugged by his broth- 
er. Rassendyll is persuaded to take the 
king’s place during the ceremonies, the 
senseless king being left in the care of a 
servant. Later the servant is found dead, 
and the king has disappeared. Rassendyll 
returns to Strelsau as the king until some 
plan can be worked out to checkmate Mich- 
ael. Three of Michael’s friends attempt to 
take his life. The king gives a ball in honor 
of the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted. Having fallen desperately in love 
with the yrincess, Rassendyll] determines to 
force Michael to releaBe the king. He goes 
to Von Tarlenheim’s estate, near Zenda, 
Through Johann, Michael’s plans and the 
exact whereabouts of the king are learned. 





CHAPTER XIII—(Continued) 


HE man ceased and I bade Fritz 

take him away and have him care- 
fully guarded; and, turning to him, I 
added: 

“Tf anyone asks you if there is a 
| prisoner in Zenda you may answer, 
‘Yes.’ But if any asks who the pris- 
oner is, do not answer. For all my 
promises will not save you if any 
man here learns from you the truth 
as to the prisoner in Zenda. I'll kill 
|you like a dog if the thing be so 
| much as breathed within the house!” 

Then, when he was gone, I looked 
at Sapt. 

“Tt is a hard nut!” said I. 

“So hard,” said he, shaking his griz- 
zled head, “that, as I think, this time 
next year is like to find you still King 
of Ruritania!” and he broke out into 
curses on Michael’s cunning. 

I lay back on my pillows. 

“There seem to me,” I observed, “to 
be two ways by which the king can 
come out of Zenda alive. One is by 
treachery in the duke’s followers.” 

“You can leave that out,” said Sapt. 

“TI hope not,” I rejoined, “because 
the other I was about to mention is 


1" 


—by a miracle from Heaven! 








CHAPTER XIV 
A Night Outside the Castle 

T WOULD have surprised the good 

people of Ruritania to know the 
foregoing talk; for, according to the 
official reports, I had suffered a 
grievous and dangerous hurt from an 
accidental spear thrust, received in 
the course of my sport. I caused the 
bulletins to be ofa very serious char- 
acter, and created great public ex- 
citement whereby three things oc- 
curred: first, I gravely offended the 
medical faculty of Strelsau by refus- 
ing to summon to my bedside any of 
them save a young man, a friend of 
Fritz’s, whom we could trust; second- 
ly, I received word from Marshal 
Strakencz that my orders seemed to 
have no more weight than his, and 
that the Princess Flavia was leaving 
for the Tarlenheim under his unwilling 
escort (news whereat I strove not 
to be glad and proud); and thirdly, 
my brother, the Duke of Strelsau, al- 
though too well informed to believe 





the account of the origin of my sick- 
ness, was yet persuaded by the re- 
ports and by my seeming inactivity 
that I was in truth incapable of ac- 
tion, and that my life was in some 
danger. This I learned from the man 
Johann, whom I was compelled to 
trust and send back to Zenda, where, 
by the way, Rupert Hentzau had him 
soundly flogged for daring to smirch 
the morals of Zenda by staying out 
all night in the pursuits of love. This, 
from Rupert, Johann deeply resented, 
and the duke’s approval of it did 
more to bind the keeper to my side 
than all my promises. 

On Flavia’s arrival I cannot dwell. 
Her joy at finding me up and well, in- 
stead of on my back and fighting with 
death, makes a picture that even now 
dances before my eyes till they grow 
too dim to see it; and her reproaches 
that I had not trusted even her must 
excuse the means I took to quiet 
them. ‘In truth, to have her with me 
once more was like a taste of heaven 
to a damned soul, the sweeter for the 
inevitable doom that was to follow; 
and I rejoiced in being able to waste 
two whole days with her. And when 
I had wasted two days the Duke of 
Strelsau arranged a hunting party. 

The stroke was near now. For Sapt 
and I, after anxious consultations, 
had resolved that we must risk a 
blow; our resolution being clinched 
by Johann’s news that the king grew 
peaked, pale, and ill, and that his 
health was breaking down under his 
rigorous confinement. Now a man— 
be he king or no king—may as well 
die swiftly, and, as becomes a gentle- 
man, from bullet-or thrust, as rot his 
life out in a cellar! That thought 
made prompt action advisable in the 
interests of the king; from my own 
point of view it grew more and more 
necessary. For Strakencz urged on 
me the need of a speedy marriage, 
and my own inclinations seconded 
him with such terrible insistence that 
I feared for my resolution. I do not 
believe that I should have done the 
deed I dreamt of; but I might have 
come to flight, and my flight would 
have ruined the cause. And—yes, I 
am no saint—and worse still might 
have happened. 

It is perhaps as strange a thing as 
has ever been in the history of a 
country that the king’s brother and 
the king’s personator, in a time of 
profound outward peace, near a 
placid, undisturbed country town, un- 
der semblance of amity, should wage 
a desperate war for the person and 
life of the king. Yet such was the 
struggle that began now between 
Zenda and Tarlenheim. When I look 
back on the time I seem to myself to 
have been half. mad. Sapt has told 
me that I suffered no interference and 
listened to no remonstrances; and if 
ever a King of Ruritania ruled like a 
despot I was, in those days, the man. 
Look where I would I saw nothing 
that made life sweet to me, and I 
took my life in my hand and carried 
it carelessly as a man dangles an old 
glove. At first they strove to guard 
me, to keep me safe, to persuade me 
not to expose myself; but when they 
saw how I was set there grew up 
among them—whether they knew the 
truth or not—a feeling that Fate rul- 
ed the issue, and that I must be left to 
play my game with Michael my own 
way. 

Late next night I rose from table, 
where Flavia had sat by me, and con- 
ducted her to the door of her apart- 
ments. There I kissed her hand, and 
bade her sleep sound and wake to 
happy days. Then I changed my 
clothes and went out. Sapt and Fritz 
were waiting for me with three men 
and the horses. Over his saddle Sapt 
carried a long coil of rope, and both 
were heavily armed. I had with me 
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a short stout cudgel and a long knife. 
Making a circuit, we avoided the 
town, and in an hour found ourselves 
slowly mounting the hill that led to 
the castle of Zenda. The night was 
dark and very stormy; gusts of wind 
and spits of rain caught us as we 
breasted the incline, and the great 
trees moaned and sighed. When we 
came to a thick clump, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the castle, we bade 
our three friends hide there with the 
horses. Sapt had a whistle, and they 
could rejoin us in a few moments if 
danger came; but up till now we had 
met no one. I hoped that Michael 
was still off his guard, believing me to 
be safe in bed. However that might 
be, we gained the top of the hill with- 
out accident, and found ourselves on 
the edge of the moat where it sweeps 
under the road, separating the old 
castle from it. A tree stood on the 
edge of the bank, and Sapt silently 
and diligently set to make fast the 
rope. I stripped off my boots, took 
a pull at a flask of brandy, loosened 
the knife in its sheath, and took the 
cudgel between my teeth. Then I 
shook hands with my friends, not 
heeding a last look of entreaty from 
Fritz, and laid hold of the rope. I was 
going to have a look at Jacob’s lad- 
der. 

Gently I lowered myself into the 
water, Though the night were wild, 
the day had been warm and bright 
and the water was not cold. I struck 
out and began to swim round the 
great walls which frowned above me. 
I could see only three yards ahead. I 
had then good hopes of not being 
seen, as I crept along close under the 
damp, moss-grown masonry. There 
were lights from the new part of the 
castle on the other side, and now and 
again I heard laughter and merry 
shouts. I fancied I recognized young 
Rupert Hentzau’s ringing tones, and 
pictured him flushed with wine. Re- 
calling my thought to the business in 
hand, I rested a moment. If Johann’s 
description were right I must be near 
the window now. Very slowly I mov- 
ed; and out of the darkness ahead 
loomed a shape. It was the pipe, 
curving from the window to the wa- 
ter. About two feet of its surface 
was displayed; it was as big round as 
two men. I was about to approach it 
when I saw something else, and my 
heart stood still. The nose of a boat 
protruded beyond the pipe on the 
other side; and listening intently, 
I heard a slight shuffle—as of a man 
shifting his position. Who was the 
man who guarded Michael’s inven- 
tion? Was he awake or was he 
asleep? I felt if my knife were ready, 
and trod water. As I did so I found 
bottom under my feet. The founda- 
tions of the castle extended some fif- 
teen inches, making a ledge; and I 
stood on it, out of water from my 
armpits upward. Then I crouched 
and peered through the darkness un- 
der the pipe, where, curving, it left a 
space. 

There was a man in the boat. A 
rifle lay by him—I saw the gleam of 
the barrel. Here was the sentinel! 
He sat very still. I listened: he breath- 
ed heavily. regularly, monotonously. 
By Heaven, he slept! Kneeling on 
the shelf, I drew forward under the 
pipe till my face was within two feet 
of his. He was a big man, I saw. It 
was Max Holf, the brother of Johann. 
My hand stole to my belt, and I drew 
out my knife. Of all the deeds of my 
life I love the least to think of this, 
and whether it was the act of a man 
or a traitor I will not ask. I said to 
myself: “It is war—and the king’s life 
is the stake.” And I raised myself 
from beneath the pipe and stood up 
by the boat, which lay moored by the 
ledge. Holding my breath, I marked 
the spot and raised my arm. The great 
fellow stirred. He opened his eyes— 
wide, wider. He gasped in terror at 
my face and clutched at his rifle. I 
struck home. And I heard the chorus 
of a love-song from the opposite 
bank. 

Leaving him where he lay, a hud- 
dled mass, I turned to “Jacob’s lad- 
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living so that when he does come you 
will know him and he will know you 
and neither of you will ever feel that 
you ought to have done anything else 
but to pledge yourselves, each to the 
other. 

So get ready now; every day build 
something into your life that will fit 
you for the day that is coming. It is 
right that you should learn how to do 
all the little things that need to be 
done in the home day by day. Make 
it, then, the joy of your life to study 
at the feet of your best earthly friend, 
Mother. Ask her to show you every- 
thing she knows so well how to do 
about cooking and sewingand caring 
fora home. Be glad to learn the sim- 
plest things. The day will come when 
you will be proud that you had a 
mother so true and so devoted to 
your best good. 

And keep the door of your heart 
open to Mother. She is worthy of it. 
She loves you as nobody ever will 
love you. She longs that you shall be 
and do the very best you can in life. 
Never grow away from Mother. Tell 
her all the little secrets of your heart. 
Let her tell you the things she knows 
you will need to know in the days to 
come. And be true and frank and 
open with Father and the boys, too. 
Live near to them. Give them a place 
in your girlhood life that no other 
men ever can have. 

And learn all the world about you 
has to teach. Birds, flowers, trees 
and grasses—these are all worthy a 
place in the education the farm*has to 
give you. Books and music and a 
knowledge of the world you can get 
anywhere and at any time, but the 


country and all it can give you must: 


be learned day by day now as you 
pass along. 

And give something of your time to 
the work of the out-of-doors. Know 
how men do their work. It will not 
harm you to do some of the things 
men must do, within the bounds of 
your strength. No one knows what 
the future may hold in its grasp for 
you. 

And through all keep cheery. The 
girl the world loves is the girl whose 
heart is always bright and full of 
goodness. This means that under all 
and through all your life there shall 
be something deeper, something 
grander than is wrapped up in the 
everyday work of the farm. Drink 
deep at the fountain of this richer 
blessing—the blessing which makes 
all who bend the knee at its brink 
strong and tender and true to the 
very highest things of life. 

EL. VINGCENS. 





How to Treat Cannas in Winter 

HAVE received so many inquiries 

about the treatment of canna bulbs 
in winter that I asked for informa- 
tion from one who loves cannas and 


has many beautiful varieties. Fol- 
lowing is his advice: 
If there be any danger of the 


canna roots freezing they should be 
taken up. This is true of the common 
varieties in red and yellow. The 
more delicate pinks would be injured 
by as little cold as 40 degrees. Wheth- 
er they be taken up or not in the fall, 
they must be replanted in the spring, 
if one is to get the best bloom. 

It will be observed that each root 
divides into lumps, or protuberances, 
or, as they are called, eyes. Plant 
one or two of these in a place, but 
never more than three, or they wilt 


crowd each other and not do their 
best. Plant from 15 to 18 inches 
apart. 


Last year, by way of experiment, I 
planted a row of my finest, largest 
bulbs. The next row was planted in 
the little bulbs. Last summer’s plants 
and this fall’s digging reveals the 
same results. Whether this process 
could be continued indefinitely 
however, another story. 

Lift the clumps after frost has 
killed the tops, before heavy freezing. 
Shake off some of the dirt, cut off the 


is, 


tops about two inches from the bulb 
and store in a dry cellar. If you have 
no dry cellar you might put them in a 
sweet potato pit. Another very good 
place is under the front steps, if they 
face the South. Do not keep them in 
the flower pit, as it is too warm. The 


secret of keeping them is not to have | 
them | 


them too warm, to not let 
freeze, and to neither dry them out 
nor let them be too wet. Put pine 
straw under, around and over the 
clumps to keep the temperature reg- 
ular and moist. Where the winters 
be not too severe, they may be left in 
the yard with the tops knocked down, 
and straw or coarse litter put over 
them. A long wet winter is apt to 
rot them, however. 

A few of the best cannas for gen- 
eral planting are: 

King Humbert—medium height, 
brown foliage. 
Wyoming—very tall 
bronze foliage. 


red flower, 


height, orange flower, 


Charles Henderson—short, red flower, green 
foliage. 

Venus—medium height, pink flowers, green 
foliage. 

Buttercup — short, yellow flowers, green 
foliage. 

Gustave Gumper—medium height, yellow 
flowers, green foliage. 

Gladiator —tall, variegated flowers, green 
foliage. 

Meteor—tall, red flowers, green foliage, 

Mrs. Alfred Conrad—tall, pink flowers, green 
foliage. 

Kate F. Deemer—tall, delicate yellow flow- 


ers, green foliage. 
Panama—medium height, variegated flowers, 
green foliage. 

These roots sell for from 75 cents 
to $4 a dozen, the last four being the 
most expensive. 

Results from seeds are slow and 
uncertain. The finer varieties of can- 
nas produce very few seeds, but even 
these frequently revert to the com- 
mon original stock. Canna seeds wiil 
sprout much more readily if they be 
soaked for twenty-four hours pre- 
vious to sowing in lukewarm water, 
or if a little ridge be filed in them. 

W. N. ROPER. 

Petersburg, Va. 





Why Not Grow Some Pansies This 


Spring? 
ANSIES are so interesting and 
beautiful with their saucy little 
flower faces and their bewildering 


variety of colors and markings, that 
a bed of them is a delight. The seed 
may be sowed any time in February, 
but early in the month is best. 

A small bed with a southern expos- 
ure may be prepared by digging in 
some well rotted manure and making 
the soil fine. Edge with strips of 
plank pressed into the soil and cover 
with a sash which should fit closely 
and slant a little toward the South. A 
cover of unbleached cloth, oiled with 
linseed oil and tacked to a frame of 
laths, may be used instead of a sash. 
Sow the seed in tiny drills and cover 
very lightly. Keep the surface of the 
bed moist until the seed germinate. 
The seedlings will require no further 
attention until nearly large enough to 
transplant when they should be hard- 
ened by leaving the cover off on mild 
days. Transplant five or six inches 
apart, into a bed that will be in the 
shadow of a building during the heat 
of the day, as they do not stand much 
hot sunshine. A mixture of woods 
soil and scrapings from the barnyard 
gives good results. 

Use good seed; the giant varieties, 
with strong, erect stems and large 
blooms, are best. Give plenty of wa- 
ter after blooming begins. It is bet- 
ter to thoroughly soak the bed about 


every third day in late afternoon 
than to water a little every day. 
MRS: ROT. Ste biue. 


Quhele Farm, Wagram, N. C. 





Potatoes a Substitute for Bread 

FFICIALS of the United States 

Department of Agriculture are 
accredited with the statement that if 
wheat remains at its present high fig- 
ure or continues to rise and there is 
a corresponding increase in the price 
of bread, potatoes may, to a consid- 
erable extent, be substituted for 
bread. Probably the greatest draw- 
back in making the substitution will 
be the ordinary human appetite for 
bread. 
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LECTRIC light is just as necessary to the 
up-to-date farmer as modern farm machinery 
This little plant will give you bright, steady, SAFE 
light all over the house, barn and grounds, and 
current to run your farm machinery and a washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner and electric iron for your wife. Prepare for 
safety, comfort and convenience this winter by putting in a 


Western Stic 
tt Electric 
e e 
Farm Lighting Plant 

Here’s the whole outfit—generator, storage batteries and 
switchboard. It can be placed anywhere that is convenient 
for hitching up to your gas engine. Run your engine a few 
hours twice a week, and it will generate and store up in the 
batteries all the electricity you need. Costs little or nothing 
to maintain, except for engine fuel. Notrouble. No danger. 
Guaranteed by the makers of the Bell telephones. Take a 
minute NOW-—and fill out the coupon, paste it on a postcard, 
and address it to our nearest house 
for illustrated booklet. 


















WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


Please send me, AT ONCE, illustrated 
booklet, No. RF-15, on your Electric Farm 
Lighting Plant. 


Name 





P. O. Address 








State 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pacific Ave. and Ervay St. Sixth and Gary Sts. 

Dallas, Tex, Richmond, Va. 

230 Lee St. 309 Magazine St. 

Atlanta, Ga, New Orleans, La, 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 

















Many Tools In One 


MEANING that this tool can be furnished in any one of its separate 
forms or complete to do several kinds of work. It is a trucker’s 
machine, for planting corn, beans or peas, row marking or making up 
rows with fertilizer, etc. Can \be used separately as a side dresser, as- 
paragus ridger, cotton planter or peanut planter. This 


TRON AGE 








Row Maker 

Row Marker 

Trucker’s Variety Machine Corn, Beanand 
Will open its own furrow, as a planter, sow the fertilizer, level Pea Planter 


. lev 
the ridge, open another furrow for seed, sow close to the 
ground, cover and roll, and mark next row in one operation, or 


ean do any of this work separately. 


Ask your dealer to show them and write 
us for complete descriptive booklet. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box'898 Grenloch,N. J. 


Cotton Planter 
Peanut Planter 


Asparagus 
Ridger 
Side Dresser 







Corn, Bean and 
Pea Planter 























No, 147-4 
2and 4 Row 
Markers 










Grade Your Cotton Seed 
To Guard Your Cotton Crop/ 4 


Did you ever think that the Cotton Seed you 
plant is the father of the coming crop—and cash? 
Be sure of the best seed by grading it with the 


KEYSTONE 


Carolina Cotton Seed 


GRADER 


You wouldn’t breed to a “runty” stallion—then don’t | 
plant “runty” or black Cotton Seed. Keystone graded seed 
increases crop 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 

See the Keystone Grader at your dealer’s or write us 
for special circular. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 



















YORK, PA. 
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HUSTLER 


“HUSTLER” 

Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is accurate, durable, light ran- 

ning, fast cuttin easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 

HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
Ie a first class Port- 
e@ble Surfacer,Match- 
@r and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 


Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


' Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


NCE Ano 
| HD OFING, TIGER Brand Fence 
1 BUY FROM. 





SAAR. 


Farmer’ 


Tiger Fence Co., Box E Sean: Tenn. 





SO EASY TO WORK 
SO EASY TOFIX : 


A child can easily operate our pumps 
and whenrepairing " 
ary anyone can do it. The delight } | 
and friend sy = household and of 
every user is 


KANAWHA (wood) or PUMP 


Fi years Ly | yA =e 
building is ¥ ss guarantee that 


e know 
or illustrated catalog of 
our Gapentatie Pumps. if your 
a uae supply you---write 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS - 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND U. S.A. 








Made in Five Sizes, 

THE HULLER that gives satis- 

faction because it works bet- 

ter, works faster and works 

fo y other Pee 

H on the market. 

der has —" iron sec- 

tions — aut: never 

for. ‘price Sas re ae cri 

ces and descrip- 

tive catalogu: 


DON’T BUY ‘UNTIL YOU DO. 














We are on largest 
| oy me of EGGS in 
the South. What have 


est market price guar- 
anteed with quick returns. odes a trial. 
Reference 1st National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Weodson-Craig Co., Commission Merchants 
Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


. RELIABLE FOX BRAND 

ply can fay it. weather resister known. Anybody 

ce rolls of 103 sq. ft.—no 2ds. 

1 63c, 2-ply, $1.15, 3-ply 

N and cement included. 

Searetines by old Gollaitte house. Circular and samples 
ree. 


“REX FLINTKOTE” BARGAIN 


Surplus stock of 479 479 squares of this world famous roof- 
ing 1-ply, regular $1.75, to be sold at $1.35 per roll in- 

cluding celebrated Fiinikote eaps and cement. 
Heavier than ord: 2-ply ‘gomened roofing. 
once from this advertisement. 


SMITH-COURTNEY co, = ‘ 
Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn cowpeas into money. 
Hulls and eleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with eartae Dexrinee 
Easiest to turn. Has given en- 
tire satisfaction for 11 ~ 





Order at 


CARY ST. 
RICHMOND: VA. 





power Velvet Bean Huller, 
— Mig. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Feathers 


For beds and pillows delivered to you, all 
new feathers. Send for free sample to 
JACKSON DRY GOODS CO. 
Collinsville, Ala. 








Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY—(1) 

keeping Is 

er’s Needs? 

What Policy Should Farmers 

Adopt With Regard to Fertilizers 

This Year? 

(In sections not using fertilizer 

some other topic may be selected.) 

FEBRUARY—(1) What _ Legislation, 
County, State, or National Should 
Be Demanded This Year? 

(2) Are Our Authorities Using Right 

Methods in Working Our Common 
Roads? 


What System of Book- 
Adapted to the Farm- 


(2) 











THE FARMERS’ UNION AND LEG- 
ISLATION 


Its Function Is to Work for Measures 
Not Boost Individual Candidates— 
But It Does Encourage “Excusing” 
Undesirable Men Who Seek Office 


gen its organization in North 

Carolina the Farmers’ Union has 
been the most potent factor that has 
ever been brought to bear in legisla- 
tive matters that 
affect the life and 
business of agri- 
culture. And yet 
it has elected no 
candidates to po- 
litical ‘office and 
it has had no can- 
didates. As a si- 
lent influence it 
may have, in some 
instances, Caused 
the defeat of an aspiring candidate 
because of his unfriendly attitude to- 
wards the legislative program of the 
Organization, but that doesn’t mean 
that it put up a candidate against 
him. This negative influence in el- 
ections is used more or less by fra- 
ternal organizations, by business or- 
ganizations, and by some branches of 
church organizations in “excusing” 
candidates; and as a negative force 
more or less active without any disas- 
trous results to the organization. 
But no class or fraternal organization 
can “go into politics” in the sense of 
electing candidates to office without 
causing disintegration and disaster to 
the organization 

*x* * * 

In North Carolina the Farmers’ Un- 
ion has taken the initiative for quite 
a number of constructive legislative 
measures, and the greater portion of 
the Farmers’ Union legislative pro- 
gram up to the present has been writ- 
ten into law. The farm-life schoot 
bill, the establishment of a bureau of 
markets in connection with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the A. 
& M. College, the short time rural 
credits bill, the coOperative corpora- 
tion law, and the Torrens system of 
registering land titles, (which mem- 
bers of the legal profession seem to 
have thus far prevented from béing 
used) are some of the important 
measures that have been successfully 
promoted by the organization in this 
state. 


MR. GREEN 


In a previous article I referred to 
the fact that an individual farmer, 
acting independently and alone, has 
no effective influence with legislative 
bodies and is powerless when it 
comes to securing legislative results. 
I might with equal correctness say 
that an independent farmers’ club 
that is not a unit of a larger state- 
wide organization is equally as pow- 
erless when it comes to securing leg- 
islation as the individual farmer is 
powerless. If you can’t have any- 
thing better in your community than 
an independent farmers’ club by all 
means have the club, but it is far bet- 


|ter to have a local Farmers’ Union as 


a connecting link: with county, state 
and National organizations. In the 
local Farmers’ Union you can get all 
the community codperative benefits 
that it is possible to have in an inde- 
pendent local farmers’ club, but being 
a link in the chain that makes it pos- 


sible to. mobilize your strength in 
larger fields of activity, you are in 
position to become a positive force 
not only in selling contracts under the 
county unit, but it places you in po- 
sition to make your strength count 
for its full force and value when it 
comes to dealing with legislative bod- 
ies. Moreover, being knit together 
with other local organizations the 
Farmers’ Union plan of organization 
affords an opportunity for exchange 
of views and experiences and the ma- 
chinery for the dissemination of in- 
formation which the independent club 
does not afford. 
x ok Ox 

It is true that securing legislation 
is not the principal purpose of the 
Farmers’ Union, but it is a very im- 
portant incidental connected with its 
mission. For instance, in the passage 
of the codperative corporation law 
for North Carolina, legal machinery 
is provided under which codperative 
associations, however small in capital 
stock, may be organized by groups of 
farmers in any locality under the 
correct fundamental principle of co- 
Operation, and at a cost that is not 
prohibitive. While the passage of 
this law does not mean the establish- 
ment of co6peration, it is essentially 
important in that it provides the 
right kind of legal machinery for the 
voluntary organization of truly co- 
Operative associations. The same is 
true of the rural credits bill. 

* 

Let me again emphasize the impor- 
tance of being a member of the 
Farmers’ Union if you want your in- 
fluence to count for anything with 
legislative bodies. I care not how 
large a farmer you are, or how much 
influence you may have in your com- 
munity, you are not in position to use 
that influence effectively in securing 
legislation of state-wide importance 
to agriculture unless you are linked 
up with the only farmers’ organiza- 
tion that exists in the South, or that 
probably will exist during this gen- 
eration. The Farmers’ Union needs 
you, if you are interested in “better 
farming, better business, and better 
living’—and you need the Farmers’ 
Union. J Boe. 


THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE LAW 


The New North Carolina Law Has 
Been Materially Strengthened—All 
Interested in Education Should 
Help Enforce It 


S THERE has been some difficul- 

ty here and there in the enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory Attendance 
law enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the state in 
1913 and amend- 
ed in 1915, I deem 
that a few words 
relative to this 
matter would not 
be amiss here. 

The original 
law, as is the case 
with most new 
laws, was some- 
what defective, 
but these defects were remedied as 
stated above by the Legislature of 
1915. This was done by adding some 
entirely new sections, and very mate- 
rially changing some others— 
strengthening the weak places. 

One very important change is that 
which relates to the reports of the 
teachers to the county superintend- 
ent of schools and to the attendance 
officer. The old law required these 
reports to be made at the close of 
each week, but under the amended 
law these are required only at the 
close of each month. The fourth 
Monday of each month is the day 
named on which the report is to be 
given to the attendance officer, and 
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immediately upon.its receipt he is re- 
quired to notify the parents of all 
children whose names appear upon 
the report to meet him at some de- 
signated place in the township, and 
there show cause why the children 
have not attended school as the law 
requires. Failure to attend these 
meetings on the part of the parent, 
or to furnish a written excuse to the 
officer, is prima facie evidence of vio- 
lation of the law on his part, and the 
attendance officer is required by law 
to immediately bring action against 
such parent or guardian before some 
justice of the peace in the county. 
Printed notices for the use of the 
officers have been prepared by the 
State Department of Education and 
have been furnished to all the county 
superintendents of the state. 

Printed notices of absences for the 
use of the teachers have also been 
prepared in accordance with the 
compulsory attendance law of the 
state, and have been forwarded to 
the various county school officials. 
Printed reports have also been sup- 
plied to the county superintendents 
for the teachers’ monthly reports, 
these to be made as stated above. 

The attendance officer is required 
by law to keep a record of notices is- 
sued and of prosecutions made, and 
is to turn this over to the county 
superintendent of schools. at the 
close of the scholastic year, June 30. 
The State Department of Education 
has prepared such record in accord- 
ance with the school law, and copies 
have been furnished each attendance 
officer. 

Another very important change in 
the law is that giving the county 
boards of education the right to ex- 
tend the age limit. It may be made 
to include children from eight to 
fourteen years of age. The general 
law makes the minimum age 12 years. 
This may be made by the various 
boards either 13 or 14 if in their judg- 
ment they deem this change best. 

Another important provision of 
the compulsory attendance law is 
that which gives the county superin- 
tendent the power to deduct for the 
current month the sum of five dol- 
lars from the voucher of every teach- 
er who fails to make the reports re- 
quired by the statute. 

It has been claimed that this 
amended law cannot be _ executed. 
There was never a greater mistake. 
The writer knows a number of cases 
where the parent or guardian has 
been=prosecuted, and not a case has 
been lost. As the politicians say, the 
law now has teeth in it. There can 
be no question now about the legal- 
ity of it nor of its ability to fine and 
imprison those who violate its pro- 
visions. 

The time has come in North Caro- 
lina as elsewhere when the law with 
its strong arm must intervene and 
say to that parent or guardian who 
is so careless of the future welfare 
of his children that still he keeps 
them from school after the state has 
made such ample provisions for the 
education of all its children, that he 
must place these children in school 
and keep them there. 

C.. Co We 





GOOD WORK PLANNED IN 
VIRGINIA 


Work for the New Year Mapped Out 
at Recent State Meeting at Lynch- 
burg 


1 Marty Progressive Farmer published 
at the time a brief report of the 
meeting of the Virginia State Farm- 
ers’ Union at Lynchburg, the speak- 
ers, new officers elected, and resolu- 
tions adopted. The following sum- 
mary of reports of the various com- 
mittees as given in the James River 
Clarion will also be found interesting 
and suggestive, containing many ex- 
cellent ideas. We quote: 

“The Committee on Good of the 
Order recommended semi-monthly 
meetings, every other one to be an 
open meeting, at which topics of cur- 
rent interest should be discussed, 
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that the ladies and the young people 
of the community be interested, and 


that each local take up some definite , 


community work. 
“The Committee 


on Fertilizer rec- 
ommended the raising of more le- 
gumes and the use of less _ high- 


priced fertilizer, and that more lime- 
grinding plants established and 
located so as to be within reach of 
all the farmers of the state. 

“The Committee on Education rec- 


be 


ommended that more money be ap- 
propriated for primary schools in 
preference to higher institutions, 


that an adequate compulsory educa- 
tion law be enacted, and that school 
books be supplied free to the pupils 


of the schools. They suggested that 
each local procure a copy of the 
state bulletin compiling the school | 
laws. 

“The Committee on Banking and 
Currency recommended that the 
farmers make use of the banking 


system they already have and keep 
in closer touch with the banks 





and |; 


bankers, deposit all their money in|} 


banks and transact more of their 
business by means of checks. 

“The Committee on Conservation 
of Wild Life recommended more 
stringent laws for the protection of 
game; that persons hunting on an- 
other person’s land should procure a 
written permit from the owner, and 
that the sale of wild turkeys and 
ducks be prohibited, and such laws 
adopted as should discourage ‘pot’ or 





commercial hunting for the purpose | 


of selling game. 

“The Committee on Breeding and 
Feeding of Livestock recommended 
that in each county one breed of cat- 
tle should be selected and first-class 
sires provided, and the farmers 
should agree to breed their cows to 
these sires, thus building up in the 
county a reputation for this particu- 
lar breed. 

“The Committee on Dairying and 
Cheese Making recommended that 
the farmers take up this industry, 
and that so far as possible experts 
be procured from the State Experi- 
ment Station to instruct*them in the 
installation of apparatus and in the 
methods of dairying and _ cheese- 
making, the building of silos, feeding 
and so forth. 

“The Committee on Rural Schools 
recommended the consolidation of 
schools, the establishment of more 
graded schools and that the term 
should be eight months. They also 
recommended the teaching of more 
practical subjects such agricul- 
ture, domestic science and so forth. 

“The Committee on Peanuts and 
Trucking recommended the _ estab- 
lishment of local warehouses and the 
selling of all products through 
agent. 


as 


“The Committee on Insurance 
Telephones recommended that 
farmers take up the matter of 
operative insurance, the 


and 
the 


as 


rates 


one 





co- | 


charged by the insurance companies | 


were excessive. Plans for codpera- 
tive mutual insurance are in success- 
ful operation in several states.” 


SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 
Feb, 29-March 1, 1916—O, Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. 
March 4—St. Joseph, Mo., Northwest Mis- 
souri Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Jesse Engle, Sheridan, Mo, 





March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Feb. 8—Des Moines, Towa, under the man 
agement \merican 
Hereford * Association. 
Shorthorns 
1916—Lespedeza Farm 
ley, Tennessee, at 
Grounds, Memphis, T< 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Feb. 23, Hickory Val- 
Tri-State Fair 
nn. 


Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 
Ala., M. A. Judy, Mer., West Le- 
banon, Ind. 

Duroe-Jerseys 
Feb. 5—McKee Bros., at Forest Home Farm, 


Versailles, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they’ will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will Ict us know in time. 


This is quite important, as it often pre 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual! sale. 
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Can Be Made Without 
Potash. 


This is the concensus of expert opinion. 











No one can 


deny the value of potash, but Nitrogen and Phosphoric 
Acid are more vital. In the absence of Potash, the use of 





TRADE MARK 


e * es 
REGISTERED. 


in mauufacture and condition. 
Royster way, and you will make bigger and better crops. 


if anything would eat more. 
way. 





the other elements of plant life is all the more necessary. 


Royster’s Fertilizers 


offer the best available plant-food with the usual ROYSTER superiority 
See to it that your crops are well supplied with plant food prepared the 


If you could not get meat, you would not also deny yourself bread, but, 
Treat your crops the same commonsense 


ES.Rovster Guano Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


















BLUE RIBBON SEEDS 


Seeds for the 
South 


are thoroughly tested and best adapted 
PLOWS WITH A REPUTATION 


to the highest yields on Southern soils, 

Write today for 18th annual handsomely 

illustrated 1916 catalogue and money- 

saving price list. Your copy is free. 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Inc. 

For more than 40 years we have been studying the farmer's néeds 

and building Plows of merit to fit them. Our Plows are trade- 

marked and registered in U. S. Pat. Office. These trade-marks 

appear only on Plows made by the original Billups of Norfolk. 

\ Look for them—they are your bond of satisfaction. 















222 E. Jefferson St. uisville, Ky. 




















The 


Famous 
66 . 
Champion” 
is a good all- 
Plow round Plowand 
one of our leading brands. %“ 
The “GIRL CHAMPION”, is 
one of the most popular of the 
CHAMPION series. Others are 
+A’, £687?, 661116", «1914", ete. Made 
in polished castiron or wrought steel. 
Beam of eithersteel or wood. CAUTION: 
Avoid imitations—see that you get the gen- 
uine “CHAMPION”, made only by the Bil- 
lups, of Norfolk, Va. For sale by dealers; é 
if yours cannot supply you, write us. 













































WE ARE PLOW EXPERTS, and make a 
complete line of Plows and Castings for 
m ail purposes. Our Plows won Blue Rib- 
: bons at the N, C. State Fair at Raleigh. 
Write for booklet describing our 
complete line—it will help you. 
C. BILLUPS, SON & CO., 
Manufacturers 
Est. 1858. Norfolk, Va. 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 











What Some Northern Leaders Say 
About 


“How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits,” 


By CLARENCE POE, 


Mrs. Edwin Markham (wife of the 
poet), New York: “* gets down to 
the ground and yet looks up.” 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.: “I 
am glad that you have brought to- 
actual experiences that will 
w what has been and als 
at may be d always wel 
to teach by example.” 


me, 


Commerce and Vinance, New York: 


“It is stimulating and helpful, lt 
paints a picture of things as thes 
might be and tells how 


that picture 
can be made a reality. * * * We re 
inclined to believe tl 
can philanthropists 

zood t 






Ameri- 
it do at 
»y distributing several hundred 
thousand copies of this book amongs 
the farmers of the United States and 
especially amongst those of the Souti 
and Southwest.’ 





gr 


Get a Copy Today! 256 pages, 


eloth binding, price ........ .50 
With The Progressive Farmer 

a MEN cs A terete baa beees 
Free copy for seven new 25 





subscriptions. 


Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SPECIAL OFFER—If you 


ready renewed your 
this year, you can get a copy 
$1 just as if you were 
your renewal now. 


have al- 
subscription 
for 


sending 








Save your papers and get binder. 
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| / 
Loudest Ringer—Clearest Talker 


Here is the “DIXIE SPECIAL” Telephone—the one you’ve been waiting for— 
sees designed and built by the largest independent Factory in the 
Jnited States for continuous hard service over. heavily loaded rural 
lines. This guaranteed perfect \‘‘DIXIE SPECIAL” has proved its 
efficiency as the most powerful farm telephone in existence. 


_ A Truly Wonderful Success! 


The “DIXIE SPECIAL” completely meets every demand for the 
perfect telephone service—either local or long distance. It rings loud, 
clear and true and carries your voice—full toned—plainly and dis 
. tinctly—free from ‘‘blur,’’ “‘buzz’’ or confusion to any distance 
Pu desired. Our low, direct-from-factory bargain price is only 
. $ 83 FOR THIS 5S-BAR 
“BE 9:83 1600 OHM BRIDGING 
ee ‘ Without Batteries 
It is simple in construction, easily installed, reliable 


in operation—a handsomely finished instrument throughout— 
the most durable and truly economical Rural Telephone in the world! 


Order Direct From This—NOW! 


Send your order—NOW-—to our nearest address. You are 
perfectly safe in sending the price—$9.83—direct from this an- 
> nouncement, as we guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
Ze Look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. If you need telephone 
supplies of any kind or a switchboard, don’t fail to get our 
-_ direct-to-you money saving prices before buying. 
_ Write for finely illustrated descriptive 
literature, the most complete on Rural 
r 3 Telephones ever written. This literature con- 
tains valuable information, facts, figures, advice, etc., that you can get 
nowhere else. Be sure to send for it today, whether you order a ’phone or not. 
The Sumter Telephone Co., bept. 400 Sumter, S.C. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
The Garford Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio 
Mfrs. of the Highest Grade Telephone Equipment in the World. 


» Easy to own 
| this good engine 


Send for my new money-saving offer, before you arrange to try 
any engine for any price. Compare my engine. with any other; 
consider my low prices— (easy terms if you wish), and you will 
gee your advantage in having one of my 


‘BAUER ENGINES, 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate and Gas 


Sizes, 2. 3, 5, 7, 9, 12 and 16 horse-power. Now sold only direct from 
? -. my own factory at surprisingly low prices. All sizes, up-to- 
~ date, long stroke, valves-in-head, even speed type of engine. 
\ Over 20 years ago I made my first engine with my own 
hands. The thousands of my engines now at work prove 


that you take norisk when you get a Bauer Engine. 


' Send me your address now, so 
rite for Free Book can rat you my free book, 
with my latest and most liberal offer. 


A. F. BAUER ENGINE CO., 


Ry 236 Bauer Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 


Pel 
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6-Year 
Guarantee 
Direct From Factory 
to User 








the most out of your poultry with the least expense, that's the 
cited, and that’s what the Peerless-66 for 1916 does. That's why 
A. E. B. of Canada reports 49 chicks from 51 eggs; J. H. of Ga. 
reports 97% Hatches; Mrs. J. R@of Mo., 51 chicks from 53 
eggs; I. F. M. of Ill., poorest hatch 46 chicks from 50 
eggs. Now I have made the Peerless even better. Larger 
capacity—holds 70 eggs, keeps up the same good results. 


The 1916 “‘Peerless-66”" 


delivered to your home for $6.60, is the only practical, all-metal, fire-proof, 
Veverlastinghatcher produced. Heat,moistureand ventilation are perfect 
Hot water or hot air heat at the same price, 
Sheer Wafer Thermostat. E 

7 ion. Sheer Lamp autom 
The Peerless-66 is guaranteed 
{incubator you now use, or how bi 


East of 
Rockies 


The famous Sheer Heat Distributor, 
ire top removes without disturbing lamp or regu- 
>, safe, simple, large capacity, instantly ecogeel ee * 4 
hatch every hatcha’ » No matter wha 
3B, OF hk rain Cur poultry raising? you can use this hatcher and put big 
our pockets, : 
The Peerl Book tells the facts about the Peerless-66. Send 

My Free Book for ft today, it’s fee; ox better yet, send us your order sow. 

i. M. SHEER Oo 


NY; 176 Hampshire Street, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
See AN NALLING CO., Posie Coast Distrineters, Les Angeles Cal. 








Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a comptete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them ata 
reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only 50c each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both -40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing usjust one subscription other than your own 
or that of any member of your own household. 


Start the New Yearright and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 

















140 CHICK as 


Both are made of 
Calif. Redwood. Both $ 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, eockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by miuil, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 

ter, thermometer, ready to and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
0 30 DAYS’ TRIAL money back if | § quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
me. rr ‘or FREE . 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 1 05Racine, Wis. Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


fron; has triple walls, 
tank, nursery, 














If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 





| growing. 
to the average 


}ens, would hardly prove that 
! for quality. 


j ence. 





i ness of the eggs you sell. KF. 


| old chicks 


| starting to grow). 
| accessories, including brooders, need- 
| ed, especially the brooders, (for baby 


| very 


| chickens are heir to. 
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Poultry Suggestions 
ON’T forget that hens want water, 
and they want clean, pure, cool 
water just as much as you do. The 
water vessel should be clean also. It’s 


| a good plan to have a coarse brush to 


clean all feed and water vessels, and 
well to use it regularly. 
x oe x 

Have you tried the trap-nest yet? 
How can you tell the layer, the busi- 
ness hen, from the loafer, unless you 
either watch every bird or use the 
tell-tale trap-nest? Sentiment ‘cuts 
no ice’ in the poultry business. The 
hen that does, is the hen that pays. 
The others, no matter how beautiful, 
are a daily loss. Try the trap-nest 
and.stop leaks. 

— < @ 

Somebody says, “Home-grown pro- 
ducts of every description excel in 
quality!” Well, maybe! Our obser- 
vation shows that as a rule. much de- 
pends on the individual who does the 
It certainly doesn’t apply 
farm butter, as com- 
pared with creamery butter. In the 
poultry line, well, the common run of 
eggs, got out of “stolen” nests, or 
from old barns,—and the measly, 
stingy, half-fed things called chick- 
claim 
But the farmer who uses 
common sense in his busi- 
will soon learn there’s a differ- 

Let him select pure-bred stock 


business 
ness 


|of the right breed, house them well, 
| feed them well, watch closely—to de- 


tect leaks, gather eggs twice a day, 
or once at least, cull out all soiled, 
inferior-sized or shaped eggs, show 
quality all through; a:id then, instead 
of trying to “go it alone” in market- 
ing, codperate with his neighbors, 
adopt and stick to a high standard, 
and sell codperatively, and get prices 
worth while. 


Before the egg season opens, get 
information from dealers in poultry 
supplies about packages for shipping 
both table and hatching eggs, and 


about rubber dating stamps for mark- 


}ing every egg with the date it is laid. 


It will help you in making goou your 
guarantee to the buyer, of the tresh- 


ye RS 





Starting With Day-old Chicks 
READER inquires as to the advis- 
ability of “starting with 500 day- 
in south Alabama in the 
spring.” As you say nothing at all 
of your ultimate object, it is rather 
difficult to advise you as to the advis- 
ability of the plan. Neither do you 
say anything of the location, charac- 
ter or extent of ground, or of a lot of 
other important matters. 

Assume that you buy 500 day-olds 
March 1; that you have provided in 
advance buildings sufficient for a 
growing flock; that you have, grow- 
ing, some good rye, clovers of some 
kinds, Essex rape, etc., in the runs, or 
in part of them, the chickens are to 
occupy. (There should be duplicate 
runs in which green stuff is then 
All the tools and 


chicks will need a lot of cuddling of 
the right sort) should be provided. 
Well, supposing the chicks you buy 


|are from healthy, vigorous stock, well 


bred, well hatched, you may consider 
the outcome very satisfactory if 85 
per cent grow to broiler size. This is 
liberal, and not take into 
consideration cholera, white diar- 
rhoea, gapes, and other troubles 
This gives you 
425 birds of broiler size. Of these, as 
chickens run, especially if from vigor- 
ous stock, at least half will be males, 
say 215 pullets and 210 cockerels. Of 
the latter, even if your purpose is to 
breed chickens, you will have to mar- 
ket, say, 190 (leaving 20 picked males 
for breeders), and as broilers, accord- 
ing to the nearness of your farm to 
market, you will get market prices 


does 


less transportation 
unless you 


delivering. 


and 
own 


commission, 


do selling and 


your 

The 215 pullets, after allowing for 
contingencies, should give you, by 
September 15, 200 laying pullets. If 
in good trim, and well housed and 
fed, though Leghorns are not winter 
layers, you might expect say 60 per 
cent production — at 
through thé winter. 

The time needed to care properly 
for 500 chicks will probably be almost 
as great as would do for 1,000, for the 
feeding at first should be five times a 
day, then four times, and then till 
grown, three times a day. Laying 
hens will requires three visits a day 
for feeding and watering; then the 
eggs need gathering promptly, and, 
take it all together, the 1,000 chicks 
will not require very much more ‘ac- 
tual labor. 

At 60 per cent production, your 200 
pullets will bring in 10 dozen eggs a 
day, or at average market prices, $2.50 
per day, gross receipts. 
cost of feeding a 
about $1.50 per year; many would 
make it $1.60. The average Leghorn 
may give you 150 to 160 eggs a year— 
but unless you know the stock and its 
history, it would be safer to figure on 
130 to 140 eggs per hen. 

It follows, matter of course, 
that until you can market your sur- 
plus cockerels, or 


OO 
ege 


best — 


The average 
producing hen is 


asa 


pullets begin lay- 
ing, it will be all outgo for you, unless 
you will be in position to raise more 
or less of the feed needed. Naturally, 
unless you propose restocking regu- 
larly, from day-old chick hatcheries, 
you will have to add incubators and 
rooms and houses for brooders. If, 
relying on other sources of income 
while building up an egg business 
you can, on 500 chicks; for a start, 
build up a 1,000-hen plant, there is, 
under good management, good profit 
in the business, and you should reach 
that point within two years. 


BS Js, Re 


Preaches Hog-and-Hominy Doctrine 
HAVE taken your paper regularly 
for nearly 20 years, and feel it has 

done more for the South than all the 

colleges and experiment 
combined. For one reason, it has 
reached more people. It preaches 
sound doctrines, the hog and hominy 
kind, and combines theory and prac- 
tice. “The man who reads is the man 
who leads.” Let us read carefully 
our farm papers, and also keep in 
touch with the men we are paying to 
show us the best methods of farm- 
ing. J. W. WORLEY. 

Point Hill, N. C. 


stations 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


North Carolina 
Bern, N...Ci, 
American 
IX] Paso, 





Forestry 
January 
National 
Texas, 


Association, 
25 and 26, 1916. 
Livestock Association, 
January 25-27, 1916. 
Poland-China Record, 
January 26, 1916. 
Livestock Meeting, 
of Breeding Stock, 
1916, 


New 


National 


Dayton, 
Ohio, 


Annual 
Sale 


Exhibition 
Salisbury, N, 


and 
Cc.» 
Jaruary 25-28, 
Virginia 
burg, Va., 
North Carolina Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, N. C 
ruary 5, 


Farmers’ 
February 


Short 
1-28, 


Course, Blacks- 


Short Course, 
. January 10 to Feb- 


Miorida Farmers’ 
ville, Fla., January 
Tennessee 
ville, Tenn., 


Short 
11-21, 
Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
January to February 26, 


Course, Gaines- 


Farmers’ Short 
November 15 to 


Arkansas 
ville, Ark., 
Louisiana 
Rouge, La.,, 


Course, Fayette- 
February 2. 

Farmers’ Short 
February, 1-11. 


Course, Jaton 


NO RACE 
The rushed 
just as 


fat man 
the Limited 
losing race began, to the interest of 
and yardmen standing by, On his 
putling return one of the men said 
grin: ‘Miss. yer train?” 
“Miss my train-——oh, t I 
chasing it out of the 
shouldn't allow it in 
look at the tracks it 


the gates 
out. A 
porters 
sad and 
with a 


through 
Was pulling 


was 
. You 

re’’—severely 
leaves!’’ 


simply 

people 

“Just 
—Exchange, 





HARD LUCK 


the magazines 
disgust and cursed eloquently. 
but continued stories,” he growl- 
I'm to be hung next Tuesday.’’—- 


The prisoner 
his cell in 

“Nothin’ 
ed, ‘an’ 
Exchange, 


threw 
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CABBAGE DISEASES AND HOW 
TO CONTROL THEM 
Learn About These Troubles, and 


When They Attack Your Plants 
You Will Know What to Do 





HE cabbage diseases here de- 
scribed are due to organisms that | 





may live in the soil as well as in | 


the plants, and hence the prevention 
of soil. infection is important, much 
more so, in fact, than any direct at- 
tempts at trying to cure the trouble. 


I—Club-root 


HE roots of affected plants are 
enlarged and_ distorted. The 
plants are stunted and may wilt. A 


microscopic organism invades the! 
roots and stimulates the excessive | 


growth of them. This organism pro- 
duces myriads of its reproductive 
spores in the affected parts, and af- 
ter the roots decay, these are left in 
the soil to affect later crops. Soil in- 
fection may persist for many years. 
Cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, radish, 
mustard, wild mustard and pepper- 
grass are susceptible. The disease 
often starts in the seed bed and is 
carried to gardens and fields when 
slightly infected plants are set out. 
Infected soil may be washed to new 
places, or may be carried on imple- 
ments, the feet of stock, or adhering 
to the roots of any kind of plant. 
Manure may be contaminated by 
feeding diseased material uncooked 
to stock. 

Control.— Secure uncontaminated 
soil for the seed bed. Disinfection 


of such soil may be accomplished by /| 


heating it sufficiently to cook a po- 
tato, or by drenching it 10 days be- 
fore planting with formalin, 1 pint in 
15 gallons of water. If uncertain 
about the seed bed soil, use several 
lots, and discard altogether any lot 
of plants showing any sign of dis- 
ease. Be cautious in buying cabbage 
plants from other growers. Practice 
a three or four-year rotation on in- 
fected soil, avoiding all susceptible 
crops, and keeping down weeds of 
the mustard family. Applications of 
lime at the rate of 80 bushels per 
acre made the fall before planting 
and thoroughly worked in, will mate- 
rially reduce the disease in most 
kinds of soil. Guard against spread- 
ing the contagion by means of infec- 
ted soil or manure. Puli up and de- 
stroy old cabbage plants. 


II—Black Rot 


ERTAIN leaves become brown and 

parchment-like, frequently over 
only a portion of their extent. The 
veins are very dark and show dis- 
tinctly throughout the affected area. 
The woody strands of the epans 
veins, leaf-stalks and stems show a 
black discoloration and frequently a 
rotting of the tissues so as to leave 
open channels. Some of the roots 
may be rotted. The heads are dwarf- 
ed and often misshapen. The cause 
of the disease is a bacterium. It can 
live over in the soil, and frequently 
enters the small roots and works its 
way through the larger ones into the 
stems and out into the leaves, discol- 
oring the tissues along its path. In- 
sects feeding on infected leaves will 
get the germs on their mouth parts 
and introduce them into feeding 
wounds! made on healthy plants, in 
which case the disease progresses in 
the reverse direction in the plant. 
Cauliflower, turnip and wild mustard 
are also susceptible. 

Control.—All of the measures sug- 
gested for clubroot control must be 
heeded, except that liming does not 
seem to have a helpful effect here. 
In addition, insect carriers must be 
controlled. Good results have been 
reported by many from pulling out 
affected plants as soon as the symp- 
toms develop. The seed may be con- 
taminated externally with the germs. 
It is a wise precaution to soak them 
for 15 minutes in formalin, 1 tea- 
spoonful in 1% pints of water. 


I1l—Yellowsides 


HE lower leaves turn yellow and 
drop, leaving a small tuft of 











" Sedian Heere Two-Way Plow 


tala Deere Suidiiine 
Steel Frame—Patent Auto Foot Frame-Shift 


The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


IGHLY practical and convenient for working soil Ce hip high to the top. Wheels out of way 
all in one direction on hillsides or elsewhere. when loading. Mounting the beater on the 
Also adapted for plowing irregular shaped pieces axle is patented. Write for Spreader booklet. 
of land or any other kind of plowing. Three exclusive John Deere Spreader features: 
Auto foot frame-shift works — same exactness {1] Beater on the axle—nothing else like it. [1] 
as automobile pedals. Slight foot pressure swings . ‘ er 
frame and moves working plow the exact degree re- [2] serdiventiisadieie’ Meatecumaday tao "hee 
ag A pemee feature. we sat spread certain—no bunching. {2} 
utomatic horse lift—no work for operator. c P ‘ ‘ 
plow independent of other—each has its own depth {3 = aan Tae Ge 
regulating lever and lifting device. working of the aprender. 13) 


The lug automatically unlocks when plow is com- 
pletely raised; the driver, therefore, has both hands 
free to manage the team. 

Automatic shifting hitch—clevis always drops 
automatically in position ahead of working plow. 


And here is another good feature of this plow— 
jointers are attached with clamps and set screws. 
inary weakening hole through beam is thus 
avoided. 
Position of jointers on beam can be adjusted to 
suit nature of land to be plowed. Rolling coulter 
can be used in conjunction with jointer—an advant’: 


age in very trashy land. Write for free booklet. R. & Vv. Engines 
Dependable Farm Power 


“R & a Triumph—alvays develops rated 
horse power—made in 1, 13, 2}, 4, 6, 
8,10, 12, 16 and 20 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 
Easily started; perfect speed control (speed can be 
varied 40 per cent without stopping engine). Complies 
with insurance regulations. Hopper cooled—s 
simple, efficient system that does not require long 
pipes and numerous fittings. 
High grade throughout. Bia the extra guard 








ring over piston pin to pre t possibility of scoring 
cylinder. Ask about the oR & V” oscillating mag- 
John Deere Syracuse Plows meto. Write for free booklet. 


The Plows with Perfect Fitting Parts 
=." shares fit perfectly—extra shares go on 


easily. A smooth joint is formed between share and 
moldboard and share draws up snugly to its place. 


Remember that Syracuse cast shares are chilled 
throughout their entire cutting edge and point. 
The under side of point and cutting edge is also 
chilled—of vital importance in preserving the proper 
pitch and extending the period of usefulness. 


Two bolts in the share instead of one and there is 
a rib on back of share that strengthens share and 


standard. Lug holds moldboard and share closely Dain Sealine Side Rake 





one The Left Hand Rake 

In addition John Deere Syracuse Plows are built 
with long handles, which preduce steady running E tool that is revolutionizing hay making. Left 
qualities and make the plow handle easily. hand instead of ype ess ee mower closely. 

Write us for free literature on the 1361 series— pleces hay upon clean stu ae *3 
chilled plows, left hand, that work well in sandy and size ene =— balls of leoves inside and majesty 
gravelly soils as well as in loam, turn sod perfectly o Come oF 
and have sufficient curvature to pulverize in stubble This means uniform curing and leaves don’t dry 
land. up and fall off. They cure in the shade. 

Also the 1878 series, a complete line of right and Hay isair-cured, not sun-scorched, retainsits color, 
left hand cast beam chilled plews; the 501 series, nutrition, feeding value and sells for more money. 
sloping landside chilled plows and the 16 series hillside Write ior free bookiet describing the Dain System 
plows, light weight and clean turning. of Air Curing Hay. 


John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


OOK FREE—168 page reference book—telis all about a complete line of farm 

ments and how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encycl ia of farm 
implements. Worth dollars. Describes and illustrates: Plows fer Light Tractors; Steel 
and Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Spring Tooth.and 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 
Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teaming Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 
able Grain Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay Loaders, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, hpeers, Self- 
Dump Sulky and Side Delivery Ra kes; Hay Presses; Kaffir Headers; Grain Drills and 
Seeders; Grain Binders; Corn Binders; Gasoline Engines. This book sent free to every 
one who states what special implements he is interested in and asks for Package 


a John Deere, Moline, Illinois 








half-grown ones at the top of a stem IV—Black Leg or Phoma Wilt when once intr 















d may be 
that may be slightly enlarged. The a : x Started in new pla thr setting 
wood of the stem shows brown dis- HE base of the stent from mear ou: plants that have become more or 
coloration. These symptoms §fre- the surface of the ground down- less infected in the seed bed. The 
quently appear on one side only of ™ ard for two or three inches so tag collard plant is in general more re 
the plant. The cause is a fungus ® Pes-like shriveling, with a dry. ciccant than the cabbage to these dis- 
that persists in the soil, enters the brown surface dotted with very Min- esces and can often be grown on 
roots, and grows upward through the UE black dots. The leaves usually soil too abundantly infected to pro- 
stem, Infection of the plants may wilt in later rere. Often they Ge= duce cabbage eee Arye Kale is 
take place in the seed bed or after velop brown as ts irregular m out another highly resistant crop that 
transplanting. line, thickly sprinkled with MUMULC may well be subst in part at 

Control.—Disinfect the seed with black dots. This too is a soil emeare, least for cabbage. The several types 
formalin. Plant in an uninfected but is not as common as the others of kale can be grown almost the year 
seed bed. Guard against buying in- discussed and has only recently at- ~ eastern Carolina and 
fected plants. Do not plant where tracted attention. is i form CNUs 
diseased plants have grown until four Corutrol.— The general measures rreoduce to @ 
or five years have elapsed. Try col- Outlined for yellowsides should be extent tha ev da 
lards and kale as a partial substitute followed. TISCASE SISTANCE 
for cabbage, Clean up old plants, It is noteworthy that the most ser- w m a 
Avoid spreading it through transfer fous diseases of cabbage are persis- mm to . t 
of infected soil or manure. tent in the soil from wear to year Te TON 
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cattle at auction. 


once, addressing request to 


Col. Carey Jones, Auctioneer. 


DISPERSAL SALE 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


100 HEAD AT AUCTION 


Monday, February 7th, 1916 


Sale to be Held at Fair Grounds, Meridian, Miss. 


THE first opportunity given Southern people to buy acclimatized 

i 40 brood cows—many with calves at foot; 
2 herd bulls and young things of both sex. 
without reserve to clear up the estate of the late D. S. Combs. 
If you are interested in cattle, and every man in the South should 
be, don’t miss this sale, and if sou cannot be present send mail 
bids to R. L. Seale, Livingston, Ala. 
all mail to Meridian Hotel, Meridian, Miss. 


GREENFIELD PLANTATION, 


G. P. ADAMS, Manager. 
Greenfield, Rankin County, Miss. 


SALE TO BEGIN AT 12 O’CLOCK. 


They must be sold 


After February 1st, address 
Write for catalog at 


Leslie Combs, Administrator. 











of all kinds, o 
Seed Oats, Seed 





pecs « BeADL’S SEEDS 


TESTED AND TRUE 


We are headquarters for Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds 
high tested 
otatoes, 
Seed Corns, Field Beans. 


Write for our Catalogue and Prices 


| DI & BEADL 
13 Stores | SEED Saciarte. ag 


Headquarters for SuperiorSeeds for the Farm and Garden 


— Grass and Clover Seeds, 
nion Sets, Cow Peas, Selected 
Also Poultry Food and Supplies. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Ibs., 





Direct to user—only one small profit fadded 
to factory cost, 
first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—1l08 
, square feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
——— SF 1-ply, 35 lbs., 83c; 2-ply, 45 lbs., $1.15 3-ply, 55 
1 $1.43 per roll. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. The South’s Mail OrderHouse 
¥ 375 Shokoe Lane. RICHM 





€c 


Spotiess Rubber Roofing— 


PER 
ROLL 


Free samples and Cat. 


OND, VA. 











SPRAY MATERIALS. 


fruits and vegetables. 


THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


complete line of spray materials for all kinds of | 
Write us for prices and directions. 


FORT VALLEY LUMBER CO., 





Wannamaker Cleveland Big 
Boll Cotton Seed 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed, Cleveland Big Boll 
cotton seed now ready for shipment by the orig- 
inatorsand breeders. Will book for February 
delivery with ten per cent. in advance. Price $2 
per bushel. We sold out for the past three sea- 
sons and had to return a great many orders, so 
we would advise farmers to get ‘their orders in 
early. Weare breeders, not mere growers of 
seed or general seedmen. A report just receiv- 
ed from the Georgia experiment s‘ation third in 
their variety test of 44 of the best varieties of 
cotton. It will probably rank first in money 
value when lint is calculated, and Wannamaker 
-Marlboro Seed Corn, the best bred corn in the 
South. Ourcorn ranks second. Our cotton has 
ranked first or near the head of the list for the 
past five years Write experiment stations for 
variety test. Wesend to nearly all Southern 
stations. Let all seedmen do the same to show 
the merits or demerits of their cotton. In a va- 
riety test we made one of the best known varie- 
ties of cotton in the South. Our cotton’ ranked 
first. Seed in test were direct from originators. 
Our cotton seed have given universal satisfac- 
tion. Fairview Farm of Palmetto, Ga., writes 
that our cotton is ‘the best in the world."”” Oth- 
er recommendations in our catalogue Our seed 
are bred and grown on our farm. Honesty, care 
and method of selection is our policy. Write 
for our catalogue which describes fully our 
breeding methods. 


MODEL SEED FARM 
‘W. W. Wannamaker & Sons, 
ST. MATTHEWS, SOUTH CAROLINA 








OAKWOOD FARM JACKS 
(‘‘Home of the Taxpayers’’) 
Imported, and Tennessee Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets, (40 head) all registered, all warranted. 


Ihave made a specialty of breeding Jacks for 40 
years They must give satis‘action. 


Also a son of Rex McDonald for sale. 
ALLEN B. HARLAN 


Columbia, Tennessee 














Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale and fungus 
on fruit trees. Best manufactured. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSEN CO., Raleigh, N. C. 





FINE FRUIT TREES 
HALF PRICE 
From the Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 


Owing to drop off of export trade and other 
causes we have a surplus approximating 
1,750,000 fruit, shade, ornamental trees, vines 
and plants. This is the finesflot of stock we 
have ever grown. Weare going to sell at 
one-half price, pay freight on orders of $5.00 
and over. In addition to the above discounts 
we are going to give our patrons for testing; 
500 Oklahoma Beauty Peach, 500 Young’s 
No. 1 Peach, 500 Beauty World (the finest red 
winter apple grown), 10,000 Greensboro Fa 
vorite Strawberry plants. Order before all 
this gift stock is sent out. They include the 
finest varieties we ‘have ever offered. Write 
us today. Don’t delay. Reference, Brad- 
street. If you don’t know us, get your bank- 
er to look us up. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


John A. Young & Sons, Owners, 





GREENSOBRO, NORTH CAROLINA 











ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR: ee INSECTS ? 


Ses 


se S70F FEEDING INSECTS! 
= RAISE FRUIT !!! 
SESUSPRAY YOUR TREES! 







IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
a INSECTICIDE 


— — ONE GALLON CANS $100 

amend Js ——— BY THE BARREL 50¢ 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING. MOBILE ALA. 

WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 















Our greatest offer is one 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


old subscriber 








KEEP THE GARDEN AT WORK 


There’s Something It Will Grow Ev- 
ery Day in the Year, and It’s Our 
Business to Keep It Busy 





VERY farm should have a large 
home garden, one of sufficient 
size to furnish at least one-half of 


all any ordinary family will desire. A 
garden rightly planted and cared for 
should furnish fresh vegetables for 
the table every day in the year and 
supply a surplus for canning. There 
are vegetables other than collards 
and turnips. Plant all kinds, and 
keep the garden filled with seasona- 
ble vegetables throughout the year. 

To prove the possibility of a win- 
ter garden, observe the quotation 
from Newman’s Southern Gardener’s 
Practical Manual: “The tempera- 
ture has been down to 16 degrees 
this winter, and yet I enjoyed a dish 
of fresh 


cabbage at dinner today, 
January 11, from my private garden 
at Clemson College, located in the 
northwesternmost county of the 


state. In this garden there are now, 
ready for use, salsity, or vegetable 
oyster, young fall-sowed beets, turn- 
ips, onions from home-grown sets 
planted in September, kale, spinach, 
cabbage and lettuce, the latter in a 
cold frame. “English or green. peas 
sown in November are several inches 
high. Tomatoes gathered after the 
first frost and stored are still in sup- 
ply, as well as numerous sugar-pump- 
kins,—a winter’s “supply.” Is this not 
possible on every Southern farm, thus 
decreasing the grocery bill and sup- 


| plying the kitchen with fresh, whole- 


| some 


'ings for the 


vegetables the year round? 
The usual procedure is to take a 
day off in spring and plant the gar- 
den, and this sowing of seed invaria- 
bly consists of practically all plant- 
year. No definite plant- 
ing date can be given, there is none. 
All vegetables may be classified 
early, medium and late crops, 
group requiring a distinct 


| date. 





| ary, the bulk of the 


Fort Valley, Ga. | 


} Can 


| quite 





number of vegetables 
hastened in their maturity 
ing the plants in hotbeds or cold 
frames during winter and transfer- 
ring them to the open when condi- 
tions are favorable. In this locality, 


A may be 


by start- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 





this handy way, Harness sores, 
barb wire cuts, etc., are soothe 
ed and cured by 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Healing Powder 


In sifter-top can. Dust the wound; the 
wder forms asoothing,healin coating, 
eeping off flies and infection. een acan 
on hand alwaye—costs only 25c and 50c. 
Be sure to get the genuine Dr. LeGear’s 
Antiseptic Healing Powder. Tested by 
20 years use. 


Trial Can Free 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
his name and address, and we’llsend you 
€ree, a liberal triai can. Write forit now. 
ant L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
6 Howard Street, St. ate Me. 





















as | 
each | 
planting 


start the plants in hotbeds in Janu- | 


during February. For a spring crop 
of cabbage, sow seed in fall out in 
the open. For an early crop of let- 
tuce in the spring, sow seed in the 
hotbed during February and harden 
the plants off before transferring to 
the field in early spring. For early 
tomatoes, egg plants and peppers, 
sow seed in the hotbed. during Feb- 
ruary. Sow celery seed during April 
out in the open. 

A group of vegetables can be 
planted just as soon as the ground 
be worked in spring. Among 
them are the following: garden peas, 
onions, Irish potatoes, spinach, kale, 
salsify. These may be followed a lit- 
tle later by such vegetables as the 
radish, beets, carrots, parsley and 
Swiss chard. 

There is a group 
by a slight frost, and plantings must 
necessarily be delayed until the soil 
warms up in spring. This is particu- 


that is affected 


larly true in regard to cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, egg plants, okra, lima 
beans and peppers. 


Grow a succession of all crops that 
mature quickly, thus lengthening 
their Such a succession 
practical with such vegetables 
as the radish, snap beans, sweet corn, 
tomatoes and peas. 


season. is 





C. J. HAYDEN. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
A COMPROMISE 

*Look here, Hiram,” said Si, ‘‘when are 
you going to pay me that ele Bht dollars for 
pasturin’ your heifer? Ive had her now for 
about ten weeks.” 

Why, Si, that critter ain't worth more 
than ten dollars.’’ 

‘Well, suppose I keep r for what you 


owe me?” 

“Not by a jugful! 
you keep her two wee 
have her,’’—Exchange, 


Tell you what I'll do: 
Ks more and you can 





Have ‘“‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ read aloud 
by some member of the family each week. 


seed being sowed | 
{ 


Farm Drain Tile 


Tile Drainage pays because, by disposing 
of excess water, it prevents: crops on low- 
lands from being drowned out. Rich top soil 
is being continually washed down to the low 
places: draim these low places and the IN- 
CREASE in crop will more than repay the 
expense. 

Our tile is hard burned, glazed and smooth. 

Id direct. Prices very low. Write for free 
literature and prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and 
Fire Brick Company 


MANUFACTURES 
| CRattancogn, 





Tennessee. 
sical 











Get a Copy of This 
Farmers’ Business Book. 





The Progressive Farmer’s new 
Farmers’ Business Book for 1916 is 
now ready, and our readers will find 
ita most valuable aid in conducting 
their farming operations on a more 
businesslike basis during the new year. 
The following index gives an idea of 
the contents of this really valuable 
book: 


Introduction and Index 


Inside front cover Page 
Platoffarm .... 1 
Inventory “ 2 
Summary of business by 

months... 3 
Articles and merchan- 

dise bought .... 4-9 
Cotton, tobacco and 

peanuts sold... 10 


Dairy products—eggs, 

~pork and meat sold . 11-12 

Livestock, poultry, fruit . 
miscellaneous sold . 13-14 

Fertilizer bought, cot- 


ton ginned ... . 15 
Cotton picked . . . .16-18 
Miscellaneous hired la- 

BOP ss: P 
Record of labor on cot- 

ton crop .... .20-21 
Record of labor on to- 

bacco and peanuts . 22-23 
Record of labor on corn 

crop. . . « »- 24-25 
Stock breeding record 

and poultry breeding 

record .. e vee 26 
Planting record pus 27 
Debts due and owed 28 
Almanac. ... . .29-40 


Miscellaneous tables 
- . + « Third cover page 

Seed tables Back cover page 

This Business Book for 1916 is of- 
fered free to all new yearly sub- 
scribers or to all subscribers renew- 
ing their subscriptions, or it will be 
sent postpaid upon receipt of 10 
cents. Address 


The Progressive Farmer. 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Saturday, January 22, 1916] 




































BOLL 
WEEVILS 


Cannot Eat Pecans 


Now is the time to diversify 
your crops. There is nothing that 
you can invest in that will in- 
crease, the profits of your farm 
more than the Pecan will. They 
will advance the price of your 
land from $10 to $100 P acre in 
5 years. My famous Stewart Pa- 

er Shell trees are the quickest 

earers, and the finest.nut pro- 
ducers on earth. Now is the best 
time to set trees to give thema 
good growth the first year. Iam | 
prepared tosupply you with three 
year setting at following prices: 


By Parcel Post, 2 trees, $1 80;6 trees, 
$4.40; 12 trees, $8.00, Express, prepaid: 50 
trees, $30; 100 trees, $58. I guarantee ev- 
ery tree to live when properly reset, and 
to bear the third year after setting or a 
new tree will be supplied you free of 
charge. Send your order today so as to 
get the most select stock. Address 


JOHN C. FLETCHER, 


MORVEN, GA.. 











‘fj ODORLESS SANITARY 
}| - GERM-PROOF 


i] Every home without sewer- 
ii age needs one. Most con- 
i} venient, meritorious home 
i} necessity in a century. Ly 
iii boon to sick people. Can be 
| Placed anywhere in house. 
ii Makes Outdoor Privy 


Ht ne : 
iM Puta warm Comfort Toiletin & 
your home; @ guarantee oO 
iii) healthy, sanitary conditions. 
4! Germ-life killed by chemicals \ 

| in retort. Emptied once @ month—no more ||if 
i} trouble than throwing out coffee groands, 
eeds no other attention. Boards of Health 
' endorse it. Write now for literature, prices, etc. 


AGENTS CAN EARN $10 T0 $25 DAILY 


iil Here’s something going like a prairie fire. || 
i) Best thing that ever headed your way—big |) 
}| chance to clean up $25 a day if you will hustle, |} 
ii Sale sure in every home without a toilet. 
|} —T any limit to your earning. Don’tslee 
WM] over this. Send postal by next mail. Bigges' 
money-making easiest selling, proposition 
ait] ever put up to an agent. Exclusive territory, 
fo, Write now for agents proposition. 
5 Comfort Chemical Closet Co. 

104 Factories Bldg. 





















Toledo, Ohio [iif 









The Rawlings pulveriz- 
S ing-harrows and Cultiva- 
MADE IN 6 Sizes’. tor will save its small 
No. 6 Size $ 00 cost many times over by 
12 C: Iters) 1209 its saving in time and la- 
( oulters == bor. Combines the work 
of adise and spike harrow both pulverizing and 
smoothing Light in weight - makes perfect 
roulch - counteracting droughts - does not pull 
up plowed-under weeds. A winner for the dealer 
and acrop producer forthefarmer. Don’t fail 
to get our complete catalog showing attractive 
prices on everything you need. Teli us your 
needs. Write direct tousif your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
Rawlings Blidg., Baltimore, Md. 





Learn Music 











At Home! 
te 

Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
small. Noextras. Beginnersor 
tematic. Free lectures each 

Free Booklet Toda 
Geraty’s Frost-Proaf e ad E e 

CABBACE PLANTS 

after plants are matured. The stand a temperature of 
if planted in the open field six weeks or a month sooner 
or more at $2.25 per 1000. By express, charges collect, $1.50 per 1000. 

Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


New Method—Learn Te 
; va Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
s. 

lessons. You pay only for 
advanced pupils Everything 
course, 16 years’ success, 
y — Now 

U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 157 
We will mail free, postage paid, a package of plants for testing, 

will 
ten degrees above zoro without injury, and mature heads 
than your home grown plants. Our prices by parcel post, 
W. C. GERATY CO.,Box #, Yonges Island, S.C. 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 


Play By Note— Piano, 
"Cello or to sing, Special 
music and postage, which is 
illustrated, plain,simple, sys- 
Start at once Write for 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
to any person who will write for same and arees to report resulta 
3to6 weexs earlier than hot-bed or frame grown plants 
postage paid, are 50 plants for 20c; 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25; 1 
Farla 
For STO 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 





Catalog and samples free on request. 


F. S. Burch @ Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 





Save your papers and get binder. 


ALL ABOARD FOR SALISBURY! 





Get Ready Now for the Great Annual 
North Carolina Livestock Meet, 
January 25-28—Notable Speakers, 
Important Cattle Sales, Etc., Etc. 


ARGE posters are just out adver- 

tising the North Carolina stock- 
men’s meeting which is to be held in 
Salisbury, January 25-28. The impor- 
tance of this meeting can hardly be 
overestimated by farmers and stock- 
men in this state, considering the va- 
riety of subjects to be considered. 

After changing the location of the 
meeting from Raleigh where it has 
been formerly held, interest has 
rapidly developed until last year, 
when the meeting was held at States- 
ville, more than 2,500 people were 
present during the three days ses- 
sions. The expectations for the meet- 
| ing at Salisbury this year are even 
greater. Larger inducements in the 
way of livestock shows, premiums, 
demonstrations, and .prominent live- 
stock speakers have been provided. 
Some of the prominent speakers in- 
clude Mr. Jesse M. Jones, Agricultur- 
ist and Field Agent, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Mr. S. 
H. Ray, United States Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. J. Shamberg, Union 
Stock Yards, New York, N. Y.; Mr. 
N. P. Hull, President National Dairy 
Union, Dimondale, Mich.; Mr. R. A. 
Derby, President Sand Hill Board of 
Trade, Aberdeen, N. C.; Mr. E. C. 
Gatewood, General Livestock Agent, 
Southern Railway, Rectortown, Va.; 
Mr. Charles Gray, Secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

The importance of the subjects dis- 
cussed by these men merit the at- 
tendance of every livestock raiser in 
North Carolina—an unusual oppor- 
tunity for getting ideas and getting 
information which cannot otherwise 
be obtained. 

On January 26 a sale of 40 pure- 
bred Aberdeen-Angus breeding cat- 
tle will be held under the auspices of 
the American Aberdeen - Angus 
Breeder’s Association of Chicago, II. 
This sale presents an opportunity 
heretofore unoffered in North Caro- 
lina. The cattle in this sale will be 
backed by this Asséciation, which in 
itself is a reliable guarantee of their 
individuality and breeding. Further 
information relative to this sale can 
be obtained from the above Associa- 
tion, or by writing the Office of Beef 
Cattle and Sheep Investigations, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

On January 27 a sale of pure-bred 
dairy cattle, consisting of Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Holsteins, provides an 
opportunity from which every dairy- 
man should undertake to profit by 
securing a better grade of pure-bred 
bulls. This sale is being held under 
the auspices of the North Carolina 
Dairymen’s Association. Further in- 
formation can be obtained by writing 
Mr. W. H. Eaton, Secretary, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

In addition to these two important 
features, there will be horse, mule 
and colt sl] 








hows, meat-curing contests, 
milk, butter and cheese-scoring con- 
tests, moving pictures of livestock 
farms, and farm life stock; competi- 
tive livestock judging contests for 
individuals and farm life schools; an 
automobile trip to points in Rowan 
County, and a. banquet on’ January 
27, during which interesting and in- 
structive talks will be made. 


Two large silver trophies are being 
offered, one by The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, and one by the 
Zenner Disinfectant Co., Detroit, 
Mich., the former for the best live- 
stock judging team from one of the 
North Carolina farm life schools, and 
the latter for the best pen of poultry, 


any breed. 


The final programs for this meet- 
ing are out and copies can be ob- 
tained by writing the North Carolina 
Livestock Association, West Raleigh, 
N. C., or the Salisbury Chamber of 
Commerce, Salisbury, N. C. 
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Own:.a Flour Mill | 












And Make Money 


You would like to make money this way— 


on a comparatively small investment, wouldn’t you? A South Caro- 
lina man is making over $30.00 a day; $4,628 in 7 months is what 
C. T. Wallace, of Sturgis, Ky., cleared. A Pennsylvania man says he 
is clearing nearly $4,000.00 a year grinding wheat into flour with our 
“Midget” Marvel Mill; anotherin Pennsylvania $2,500 in8 months. A Michi- 
gan man cleared $3,600.00 in 12 months. One in Kansas cleared $2,500.00 in8 
months; some are clearing as hfgh as $40.00 a day, and we have their 
yi Own letters to send you as proof; also other convincing facts 6 
tn that you can do just as well,or better. A local fiour mill 

“3 is one of the best paying and most satisfactory 
Sea investments you can make for yourself or your 
son. This money-making, flour mill wonder, the 


“Midget” Marvel 


Self-Contained Roller Mill 


makes you “a better barrel of flour cheaper,” 
and bigger profits, because it is a new milling 
system with new and efficient advantages— 
@ complete roller flour mill, all condensed 
to one frame. Comes in 12%, 
25 and 50 bbls. capacities of the 
finest roller patent flour a day. 
_ de Requires so little capital, space, 
a power or attention to run it, 
that it effects a great saving as 

compared with the running of the bulky, old-fashioned high 
power roller mills that cost one so much to operate. 


No Previous Milling Experience Necessary 


So simple anybody can run it. It makes you money right 
from the start. Itis a real roller mill, mind you., Not a cheap, 
little grinder. Not a “get-rich-quick” scheme, but_a_ truly 
“get-independent-quick,”’ permanent proposition, Will iast 
you a life time, and grind out_ money for you every day. 
Soon pays for itself. Gets all the profit out of the wheat. 


Confidential Selling Plan 


Not only do we install this wonderful mill “Midget”? Marvel 
for you, and teach you how to runit, but we will start you off 
with our free confidential sales plan, which will enable 
you to capture the flour trade thatis at your very door 
for every barrel you can make. Write for our 30 day 

free trial offer and absolute guarantee, and our free book, 
“The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,’”’ plans, estimates, 
terms, and letters from actual owners, telling how it is 
making money for thom, and how it will make it for 
you. It willbe arevelation to you tosee just hew much, / 


Anglo-American Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


1410 Fourth St. 


— 
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erican Fence 


AWARDED an d 
Steel Fence Posts 


Big, full gauge wires—full 
weight—full length rolls 
woven witha mechanically 
hinged joint. Superior quality gal- 
vanizing— proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 

American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 
wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 


Hold fence secure against all conditions. 
Write for booklet on how to 


7p Sent Free set posts and erect fence, 
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Every farmer should haveit. 


Dealers Everywhere 


er AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
a Chicago New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 


REPUBLIC ENTRANCE ARCH#° FENCE. 
3 Make an Attractive 
Permanent Improvement 


Es S io 


“We 
e 


cans 














Special Prices to 

urches and 
emetery 

ssociations. 



















Every community fs interested In prover care of th last ylere of loved ones, and those who have charge of that 
sacred spot are sure of publie at fn SF, ey protect eng ok it with the i Arch and Fence. 

These arches d f ical, b ib tial and Uprights of b tubular iron, jected 
with artistic scroll wark of evenaht iron securely riveted. All galvanised or painted, = desired. _ —_ 

We build arches also for parks, private grounds, country homes, etc. Lettering in upper panel made to order without charge. 

Our Free Service Department will work out your Cemetery Fence Prob! See your i now have your 
fence and arch up by M ial Day. I ° ted Gotalen giving warlous designs free on request. or ane " es 


REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO.. 47 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 


























The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


D 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each }| | 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. oe accepted 














in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. , Write us for rates, 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 








MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertiéh always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In 


re- 








six months old, } 
Young pigs $8. | 
Va. | 


Pure-bred Berkshire ‘ows, 
out of large prolific sow $15. 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, 











Registered Berkshire Pigs—Ten weeks old, 
$6 each, ptectneag to pay for papers. D. 
Todd, J Laure Bh 
~ pu ROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks old, 
$10 with papers. J. H. Alman, Jonesville, 









































for amounts less than South Carolina. 
Rates for combined  eiinlone made Seven months old Durocs—Extra quality 
known on application. at reasonable prices. G, T. Yagel & Sons, 
Chase City, Va. 
Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 
MACHINERY | Best breeding. Reasonable prices, Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Let us put running water in your ere Duroc- -Jerseys — Different ages, careful 
Carr Well Drilling Company, Goldsboro, N. | breeding, extra prolific, stock registered, 
Tractor Engine—International 10-20, Good { Sees Farm, Warsaw, N. C. 

. ret , thane. tt wh a4 — . — — $$ ——_________—_. 
aang a W. H. Pharr, Rt. 1, Char- For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
\ >the lara salaecatiaene esis ns a _. , open gilts, and service boars, as good as the 

25 horse-power Gasoline engine at a bar- | best. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 
gain, For particulars write, C. F. Brann, For Sale———Duroc-Jersey pigs. Cherry 
Farmville, N.C | colors, gilts 5 months old, $15. Bither sex 2 
Merchants, Notice—Wouldh’t your busi- | months old’ $6. J. E, Lunn, Timmonsville, 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- | South Carolina, 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure, and Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs service 
you can do your part by helping our boys | poars, bred gilts. Satisfaction or money re- 
and girls win a pure-bred pig. tead OUr | tunded and transportation charges paid. C. 
offer to pig club me mbers and when they DeVan Murphy, Atkinson, N. <. 
come around, subscribe from them. It's all slew a 
for Dixie! Duroc-Jerseys—F ine service boars, bred 
gilts from Model Cherry, fine prize winning 
| HELP WANTED | stock, registered, immune from cholera. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
Wanted—Cook and housekeeper (white), HAMPSHIRES 
for two gentlemen, Good home. P. B. Day, |” Hampshire Hogs—Pigs $7; boars $15 to 
Trenton, S.C. _ de ae a $25; gilts, open, $15; bred, $20. Sumner 
Young man to work in orchard, garden, | Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 
and with poultry. Promotion for right one. }~=  — oO Lo ra 
H. M. Hoge, Lincoln, Va. cae ae &. sais Essie 
Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—Commenca For Sale—O. I. C. Pigs. Registered stock, 


$75 month. Sample examination questions 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t. F-214, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the — man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 

















Salesman—For high- clas Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 


bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘‘Box 

Help Boys and Girls—We want to give 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys 
and girls in the South. Read our pig club 
offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 
—start them off with your own subscription, 

Agents—Men or women., A real—honest 
to goodness—sells itself line—over 200 light 
weight, popular-priced necessitics. We pay 
100 per cent commission. $6 a day can be 
made at the start. No capital, no experience 
required, Snormous demand, sells fast, big 
repeaters. Valuable territory open, all or 


23.” 


S-2 























Oak Lawn Stock Farm, 
RK, . D:, 


oO. I. C.’s Given Away—To a any y boy 01 or r girl 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we 
will give a pure-bred O. I. C, pig without 
cost. Tell some little friend and start him 
off with your own dollar for renewal. It is 
in @ great cause. 


Pure-bred | Pigs Given Away!—Be sure to 
read in this issue how hundreds of boys and 
girls are working for and winning pure-bred 
pigs. To any doy or girl who sends us 25 


A. L. Deal, Manager, 
iC; 


Mooresville, N. 

















yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- 
bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- 
pers. Some have already won three or four 
pigs and are after more. Start now by 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars. What 
others can do, you can, 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland-Chinas~Pure-bred gilts with 


igree, 6 months old $10. J. M. Talbert, 
Cormick, S. C. 


Pure-bred Poland- G hina pigs, 








ped- 
Mc- 





bred sows, 






































spare time. Elegant Agents Outfit furnished | 224 gilts, pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction 
free. Write today. Postal will do. Amer- | SUaranteed. McMahon Bros., Sevierville, 
ican Products Co., 4365 American Bldg., Cin- | Tenn. 
cinnati, Ohio. YORKSHIRES 
POSITIONS WANTED ~Pure-bred Yorkshire pigs, $5 each, See |. 
Bennett, Gilkey, N. C. 

Wanted—Position as farm manager, sin- per ABERDEEN- ANGUS pecans 
gle, temperate, good references, L. L. Au- Angus. ‘Cattle—Both sexe s, all ages, best 
try, Red Springs, N. C. strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 

by Dairyman, fifteen | vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
years experience. Single, 30 years of age, }| ton, Va a % 
good reference, Box 241, Tarboro, N. C. GUERNSEYS _ 

Wanted—Position as manager or foreman "an eA SSRN CRT COIR 
on modern farm for 1916. Twenty-five years ~Pure-bred Gue rnsey bull calf, 's x months 


old and unmarried. Had lifetime experience 
with two years training in agricultural col- 
lege No bad habits. , Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. A. B. Dodson, Ringgold, Va. 
Wanted—Position as superintendent 
good truck farm, or farm dairying. 





of 
Exper- 


old, $30. 
Virginia. 


Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, 





HEREFORDS 
u F fo “good 
breeding and true B. B. Mille r, Mt. 


Una, N. C. 


to type. 


JERSEYS 














ienced in most lines of farming. 15 years 
farm life, 2 years’ college training at North 
Carolina A. & M. Now employed. Address, 
(Winthrop College Gardener.) Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. 


Pie dmont Busine 8s College, V a, 


~Ambitious Y oung People ——Write for our 
cobperative plan for acquiring a business 
education, Superior advantages; graduates 
in demand. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
Colle 2ge, Lynchburg, Va. 


Lyne hburg, 





Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


HIDES 





Valuable—Horse and mule hides_ $3 ef each, 
Wool 25 to 30c pound. Beeswax 27c. Green 
cow hides bought direct from farmers by 
express, Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
“Good Weight Kings.”’ 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Gentle horse or mare, must be bargain, not 
too old. Mrs. A. B. Baskin, Bishopville, S. C. 











Wanted—Cecil’s Business College, 
tanburg, Greenville, and Anderson, S. C., de- 
sires to communicate with young men and 
women who are trying to plan their future. 
Our courses open the avenues to success, 


Spar- 











Men and Women Wanted Eve ry where— 
Government jobs. $70 month. Short hours, 
Vacation. Big chance now for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





HIDES | 





Percheron Mares for Sale—25 head to se- 
lect from. Horse power first for 1916. C, 
L. Bennett, Jefferson, Ga 

One black, fully pedigreed Percheron stal- 
lion, nine years old, weight 1,800 pounds. 
Will sell cheap. Would be a fine investment 
for a farmers’ club. S. L. Heck or J. A. 
Gilbert, Buchanan, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
B. 














Pure-bred Angora Goats—C, Woolsey, 
Aiken, S. C 


Oxford epee es bred 





ewes and ram, 















































G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, Va. 
Athens Hide Company Pay $3 each for DOGS os 
meres ond mule hides. Express to Athens, Shepherd Pups—Females, s, $3. oa Kay Car- 
vidi wile, Abbeville, S.C. 
LIVESTOCK For Sale—Collie bitches bred and open. 
Also puppies. Carolina Collie Kennels, Lex- 
E ington, N. C, 
. SHIEES For Sale—Pure-bred Scotch Collie female, 
For Sale or Exchange—Nice Berkshire | year old. Intelligent, smart, $10. No bad 
boar shoats, $20. Sunny Hill Farm, Corn- | traits. James Stuart, Emory, Va 
a ©. - For Sale—One Pointer not quite broke 18 
“Berkshire Pigs—Three months old, weigh | months old, retrieves, good fast hunter. 
65 to 80 pounds apiece, $10 and $12 apiece. | Would trade for opossum dog. Jerry Tur- 
Locheil Farm, Hillsboro, N.N C ner, Tyner, N. C. 
Berkshires Given me Poy | in this is- RABBITS 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to ~ 
boys and girls. These we are buying from Belgian Hares, White Orpingtons, Light 
our own advertisers. Start some boy or girl | Brahmas—$l1 each. Robert Patterson, China 


that you want to help. 











Grove, N. C., Route 2, 


Ga... 


i the 








TWO OB MORE 


Service boars, 
Priced reasonable, 
ville, Tenn. 





| gilts, 
T, &. 


BREEDS 


pigs. 
Moorman, 


Registe r ed. 
Somer- 





Nice grade 
to 75 pounds, 
November. N. 
Rt. 2, N. &. 


Two grade 
es 


Duroc-Jersey pigs, 


Jennings, 


Jersey 
Elizabett 


cheap. 
cows, 


25 
fresh 
1 City, 





One 
istration, 
ducing 


M. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. 


pair Percheron fillies, entitled to reg- 
for sale or exchange 
registered Jerseys or Guernseys. J. 
, 


for 


high-pro- 





Southdown Sheep, 
China hogs, Collie pups, 
Immediate shipment. 
ary. 


Essex 


rams and 


Pigs and pups, 
L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, 


N. C. 


and P 


oland- 
shoats. 
Febru- 





| POULTRY AND EGGS 











LEGHORNS 
High-class Single C ‘comb Black Leg! 
Quality and price right, positive gua 


Newbe rn, 


Oz ikview Farm, 


“Buy a Breeding Pe n—Ten hens 


Tenn, 


“and cock- 


10orns— 
rantee, 








erel. Pure-bred White Leghorns, $7. 5S. B. 
McPheters, Hendersonville, N. C, 

Young's strain White Leghorns, Bight | 
months pullets, 90 cents each, eggs $1 per | 
sitting. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. | 





For Sale —Single ¢ ‘omb _ Brown Leghorns. 
pullets. 
Mrs, C. M. Bass, Ric e, Va. 


Twenty cockerels, 
Best breeding. 


fifty 


White Leghorn cockerels, Barrons famous 


hens 


and 


trapnested strain of America’s greatest lay- 


ers, $2 each. 
lin, Va 


Franklin Poultry 


Yard, 





inane Comb Brown Le ghorns—Heavy \ 


ter layers. Stock, 
Prices reasonable. 
lotte, N. C., Route 8 


eggs 
Thos, 





Single Comb White Leghorns—Won all 
two sweepstakes at 
Few select 


firsts their class and 
Chesterfield. Eggs $1 per 
pullets $1.50 each. H. B. 
South Carolina, 


and baby 
Donaldson, 


sitting, 


yraves, Pa 


Frank- 


win- 
chicka, 
Char- 


geland, 





DOMIN NIQU 


American Dominique s— 
make room, Eggs “, p 
Forbes, Ellenboro, M. 


GAMES 








ES 


For sale che 
er sitting. 


sale cheap to 


Cc. V. 





South Carolina Pit Games—Fighting kinds, 
1; pullets $1. 
Williamston, 


cocks $2; stags $2; hens $ 
fifteen $2. R. L. Darnall, 


Eggs 
S.C. 





Indian Games and 


time to buy 
Rt. 1, Winston- Salem, N. 


MINORCAS 
~Pure-bred Black Minorcas—C ockerels, 0 


Pit Games at $2 to $3. 

All our prize winners at same price. Now 

them cheap. 
c 


Cc. 8. 


is 
Ryan, 





one 








vear old $2 each. . L. L. Ligon, Enoree, 8S. C. 
REDS 
For. Sale—Pure- pred Single Comb Reds. 
Mrs. Z. W. Harrill, Forest City, N. C 





Rhode Island Red cocks 


pullets $1.50; 
Mrs. S. L. 


eggs for 


Moss, Creedmoor, N. 


c. 


and cockerels $2; 
hatching $2 


per 15. 





Closing Sale—Carolina 
hens, 3 cocks, $1 each, 
than Carolina Beauty Re 
Yards, Kernersville, N. C, 


Beauty Re 


There are no better 
Carlton's 


ds. 


de, i232 


Red 





Reds, both combs. Wo 
erels $2 to $10. 
February 15; $3 later. (C 
Cc. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C 


Eges booked at $1. 
“atalogue, 


n 25 firsts. 


50 until 


Cock- 


Mrs. J. 





Single Comb Rhode Isl 
from first prize winners, 
$1.50 and $2. 
J. R. Matthews, 


and Red 


Rich, da 


One first prize cock $5. 
Rt. 1, Jonesboro, N. C. 


cockerels 


rk red, 
Mrs, 


’ 














ROCKS 
Barred Rock Stock, and Eggs. 15 $1. C. T. 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C, 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks for eggs and 


beauty. 
Tenn. 





Buff Rocks—wN ugget st rain. 


Virginia State Fair. 
ble. J. W. Browning, 


Eggs. 
Ors 


McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Portland, 


Prices r 
ange, Va. 


BI ue J 


Ribbon 
easona- 





Buff Plymouth Rocks—Finest strain mated 


to prize winners. 
W. S. Thomas, 


Eggs $ 


Rockingham, 


1.50 and $2 
N. C 


per 15. 





Imported English strain Tom Saree cock- 


erels and large White Plymouth Rock, $1.50 
to $2, Eggs per setting from either, one 
fifty. Mrs. J. K. Derrick, Little Mountain, 


South Carolina. 





Barred Rock cockerels, 





raised from a trio 





of Thompson’s ‘Ringlets’” at 2 and $3 
each, Also some good cockerels that are 
half ‘“‘Ringlets’ at $1 and $1.50 each. P. V. 
Carpenter, W orth, LN. C. 
ORPINGTONS 

Pure-bred | Buff Orpingtons os ockere els 
$1.50 to $2 dollars. F. L. Allison, Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 

White Orpingtons — Prize-winning, heavy 
layers. Order = quick. Midnight Poultry 
Farms, Asheboro, N, C. . 





For “Sale—Some nice Single Comb Buff Or- 
pington cockerels and few 


Cc laude F, Deal, 


Landis, 


For Sale—Buft Orpington cockerels, 
One good 
N. 


and two dollars each, 
cock $2 ?. FP. Dillon, 


M 





aioake Comb White Orpingtons 
8 to 9 pound cockerels and 
to $5 


Large 
extra good pullets 


the best. 
same 
oO, 
for sale. , Selected breed 
for only $1.50 each. Wr 
Highway Poultry Farm, 
Level, N. C, 


A, Lynch, Caroleen, N. 


Jas. L. 


hens and 


N. C. 


onroe, 





as 





at $2 
Cc, 


ers, large t 


ite me 
Peed 


pullets. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RED SU SSEX 


~ Red Sussex, the beautiful “non- fading fowl. 
My stock all prize winners, Chicago and Al- 




















abama State Fairs. A few birds for sale. 
Eggs, $7.50 and $5.00 per setting. Limited 
number. F. J. Rothpletz, Box 927, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

WYANDOTTES 

For Sale—Silver  Penciled Wyandottes. 
Hens, $1; roosters, $1.50. Mrs. A, L, Bullock, 
Rowland, N. Cc. 

Silver-laced Wyandottes—Egegs, $1.50 for 
15, by parcel post. A few birds, $1.50 each. 
oS _ Boling, Seagrove, Rvs Cy 

GEESK 

Thirteen fine Toulouse Geese, lot gd pair 
$5. G. O. Woodside, Simpsonville, s. 

2 + Sen TURKEYS 

Mammoth “Bronze Turkeys ys — Mrs, rs. C. 
Smith, Croxton, Va, : eis 

Bourbon ted Turkeys—Well developed. 


Invincible Farm, Andrews, S. 


Young Bourbon Red Toms, 


Cc. 











$4 each, Miss 
Lela Geddie, Rt. 1, Fayetteville, N.C, 

Fine, large, White Holland turkeys. Eight 
dollars per pair. Mrs, A, F, Johnson, Gar- 
land, N. C. 

Fine young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
from extra large toms and hens, Elliott 
Bros., Virgilina, Va. 

Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—25 


pound toms, 














1 $5; 16-pound hens $3, Mrs, 
3ernard White, Wilington, Va 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale. Prize 
winning stock, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Oak Grove Stock Farm, Mineral, Va. 

Mammoth White Holland toms, two two- 
years, $5.50 each. Mrs. Beverly English, 
Green Meadows, Rt. 3, Columbia, S, C. 

Two Mammoth, pure-bred Bourbon Red 
toms, 19 months old. Bargain, $9 each. Or- 
der quick. Faas Bettye B. Shamburger, Hill's 
Store, N. 

T will con good Bronze Turkey toms, 
weight 25 pounds and up, four dollars; hens, 


weight 10 pounds and Up, | three dollars. Thos, 
Ss. Norfleet, Roxobel, N, 


For Sale—Extra size 
turkeys: Toms $5 each; 
per trio; £. o. b. Aurora, Mm. &; Beaufort Co. 
Write Mrs. Walter Hooker, Aurora, N. C, 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





“Mammoth Bronze 
hens, $3 each; $10 





Choice Brown Le ‘ghorns and . Anconas—B. 
M. Stroup, Che rryville, N. Cc 

Cockerels—Single S omb Wt hite Leghorns 
and Barred Rock, $1 each, G. T, Yagel, Chase 
City, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze 
and White 








; Turkeys for Sale, Buff 
Orpington chickens. , Miss Lillian 








Evans, Concord Depot, Va, 

Prize Barred Rocks, White Leghorns— 
Cocks 75c; choice, $1, Bronze turkeys, Suc- 
cess Poultry Farm, Jeffress, Va. 

For Sale—One trio Buff Orpingtons, Also 


a few 


more trios of White-faced Black 
Spanish. 


H. C, Thurmond, Commerce, Ga. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys $6 and $8 a pair. 
Buff Orpington eggs $1.50 for $15. From 
good layers. P. C, Stevens, Johnston, 8S. C, 

Thirty Day Bargain Sale—Extra good 
White Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds. 
Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. C, 











~~ Pure- bred White Holland turkeys; hens $3; 
toms $5. White guineas, pair $2. White 
tunner ducks, pair $3, Hagler Farm, Manas- 
sas, Va. 

For Sale—Some choice Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns, White Leghorns and Rhode Island 

















| Reds at $1°to $2 each. D, ” Hendricks, 

| Pickens, S. C 

| Saan-oieninnieee White aaa Buff; also 
Rhode Island Reds, prize winners; best pens, 
$3 for 15; 2nd pens, $2; yard run $1, Wom- 
an’s College, Meridian, Miss. 

Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Cockerels and 
pullets at bargain prices. Also Georgia 
Shawlneck Games, If you want the best 
write, Gantwood Farm, Meigs, Ga. 

White Holland Turkeys and Barred Rock 


Poultry—Pure-bred. Write for prices, 
Book your orders for turkey eggs, spring de- 


livery. L. M. Cox, Stantonsburg, N, N.C. 


Mr. ~Banker—Isn't there some ~ boy you 
know who wants a good pig but who hasn’t 
the money to buy one? Read our offer to 
boys and girls and start your little friend 
off by handing him $1, It means as much 
to you as it does to us and—think how 
happy it will make him, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 











BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja. ~ Beans—2-bushel 
bag, 3.’ J: B. Cahoon, Columbia, Bp. 


Soy Beans for Sale—New crop. 
prices and particulars, Fairview 
Gum Neck, N. C. 


Write for 
Seed Farm, 





If you ne ed soy bean seed for next year 
Planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
close price on early sales. F. P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N.C. 


Early Maturing 
First-class seed, 


Speckled Ve Velvet Beans— 
They bear heavy and make 











plenty of vine, $2 per bushel, D. E. Bland, 
Statesboro, Ga, 

Several “hundred bushels 90-day Velvet 
Beans for sale. Strictly sound and hand- 
picked. Write us for prices before buying, 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Ga. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—high per 
cent germination guaranteed, $ a bush- 














one 
,Houdan 





good as 


each, 


25 Kellerstrass White Orpington cockerels 


yeauties, 


your wants, 


in, Pine 





My Buff Orpingtons 
eggs, and cleared $5 
erels from these 
some of them real show 
guaranteed. Mrs, W. D. 
ville, Virginia. 





eac 
hens $1.50 


averaged o 
h in $1915, 
to $3 
birds. Sati 
Dickinson, 


ver 150 
Cock- 
each— 
sfaction 
Burke- 








el. Special price on quantity. Marketing 
Association, Grove Hill, Ala. 

Speckled $3.25 a bushel; 5 
bushel lots $3 a bushel. Chinese beans $4 a 
bushel, First-class, recleaned seed, strong 

j new bags. Satisfaction guaranteed, cc 
| Straub, Rt. 1, Tampa, Fla 

For Sale—Chinese Velvet Beans at $4 per 

bushel, $1 per peck; lots 25 bushels or over 

| write for prices. Be sure and get the Chi- 
| nese Velvet Bean when you buy, I have no 
other. S. E. McGeachy, Chipley, Fla. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—I have a 
limited stock of these beans which will ma- 


ture in from 90 to 100 days after planting. 
This is the greatest soil builder and forage 
crop of the South, Cut down your commer- 
cial fertilizer bill by planting beans, During 
January I will make the very low price of 
$5 per two bushel sack. Place -your order 
now before the high spring price. They will 
keep until planting time, Send cash with 
order to R. Y. Jacob, Box 743, Mobile, Ala, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 —, 
pon subscriptions, if paid wholly in ‘advance: two years, $1.6 

» $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more, Foreign 

Jubsctiptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 
three 





get The Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if 


year for 
yearly subscriptions, if sent Segether, all ‘tee $2. 


sent. together, can 
$1.50. A club of three 





16,” 
send in your renewal, 
and properly*corrected on your label, 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to 
it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


printed thu “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
December 31, 16, ete. After you 





after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patron 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


s, but in any case of actually fraudu- 


loss sustained by subscriber 


Progressive 


any 
in The 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Prizes for Letters from Boys and Girls 





UR series of articles for farm 
boys will be a regular weekly 
feature hereafter, and we hope every 
Progressive Farmer boy is preparing 
to take advantage of them. We want 
your help, too, boys, and will give 
prizes for the best letters submitted. 
Mail us by January 29 letters on 
“What the Fertilizer Analysis Means 
and How to Compute It,” and by Feb- 
ruary 5, on “Potassium (Potash): 
What It Is and How to Supply It.” 
For the best letter on each subject 
received from a boy 14 or over and 
not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
$1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the letter from a boy 


under 14 a prize of $1, the letter not 
to exceed 200 words. 

Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, we 
offer our Progressive Farmer girls 
prizes as follows: Mail us by January 
29 letters on “We Learn Weights and 
Measures,” and by February 5 on “We 
Learn What It Takes to Make Good 
Bread.” 

For the best letters on each sub- 
ject received from a girl 14 or over 
and not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the best letter from a 
girl under 14 a prize of $1, the letter 
not to exceed 200 words. 








One irip completes a whole middle. 


For prices or further 
¢ information, write 


‘THOROUGH CULTIVATION 


Save Time and Labor and Make Money Farming With 
THE FRANE BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATOR 


Frank Beasley, 607 Bacon Road, Richmond, Va. | 


These Cultivators can be used as 
either 3 or 4-tooth (or shovel) side 
working cultivators, also in any of 
the shapes or styles of a 5-tooth cul- 
tivator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and at- 

tach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 may be used at 
a time; they will throw dirt either to or from 
the plants or rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a disc can be used and 
at any desired depth from 1 to 44 inches. 
hey are suitable for cultivating all kinds 
of crops, especially Tobacco, Cotten and Corn. 

The patent disc attachments will fit to and 
work on any ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

The tool can also be used fora one-horse 
disc harrow. 











catalog. 


thoroughly read. 


Charleston, 


HAVE A VEGETABLE GARDEN TWELVE 
MONTHS IN THE YEAR 


Write at once for a copy of MIXSON’S descriptive 
It tells you what to plant and when to plant it. 
You will find this catalog very interesting and should be 
IT’S FREE. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED COMPANY, 


South Carolina. 








FROST PROOF 


CABBAGE 
PLANTS | 


QUALITY: 





eee On SC: 


GROWN BY PLANT SPECIALISTS. 
nteed. 


Vv ARIETIES: Early Jersey rebehelae Charleston Wakebeld, Barly Succession, 


* Late Succession. Early Flat Dutch, Late 


PRICE: By by Expeess, - 





wanes fresh. Count 
Tied in bunches of 25 


7Ocz 1000, $13 5000 to S000. 1000, 90c; 
5 er 
mail post paid: 1000, " $223 500, $1.00. 








85c. 
PvOAKDALE F RM Box P couece PARK, GA. 





The Prisoner of Zenda 


(Continued from page 20, this issue) 


der.” My time was short. This fel- 
low’s turn of watching might be over 
directly and relief would come. Lean- 
ing over the pipe, I examined it, from 
the point it left the water to the top- 
most extremity where it passed, or 
seemed to pass, through the masonry 
of the wall. There was no break in 
it, no chink. Dropping on my knees, 
I tested the under side. And my breath 
went quick and fast, for on this low- 
er side, where the pipe should have 
clung close to the masonry, there 
was a gleam of light! That light 
must come from the cell of the king! 
I set my shoulder against the pipe 
and exerted my strength. The chink 
widened a very, very little, and has- 
tily I desisted; I had done enough to 
show that the pipe was not fixed in 
the masonry at the lower side. 

Then I heard a voice—a_ harsh, 
grating voice. 

“Well, sire, if you have had enough 
of my society I will leave you to re- 
pose; but I must fasten the little or- 
naments first.” 

It was Detchard! I caught the 
English accent in a moment. 

“Have you anything to ask, 
before we part?” 

The king’s voice followed. It was 
his, though it was faint and hollow 
—different from the merry tones I 
had heard in the glades of the forest. 

“Pray my brother,” said the king, 
“to kill me. I am dying by inches 
here.” F 

“The duke does not desire your 
death, sire—yet,” sneered Detchard; 
“when he does, behold your path to 
heaven!” 

The king answered: 

“So be it! And now, if your or- 
ders allow it, pray leave me.” 

“May you dream of paradise!” said 
the ruffian. 

The light disappeared. I heard the 
bolts of the door run home. And 
then I heard the sobs of the king. He 
was alone, as he thought. Who dares 
mock at him? 

I did not speak to him. The risk of 
some exclamation escaping him in 
surprise was too great. I dared do 
nothing that night; and my task now 
was to get myself away in safety, 
and to carry off the carcass of the 
dead man. To leave him there would 
tell too much. Casting loose the 
boat, I got in. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale now, and there was little 
danger of oars being heard. I rowed 
swiftly round to where my friends 
waited. I had just reached the spot 
when a loud whistle sounded over 
the moat behind me. 

“Hullo, Max!” I heard shouted. 

I hailed Sapt in a low tone. The 
rope came down. I tied it around 
the corpse, and then went up it my- 
self. 

“Whistle you, too,” I whispered, 
“for our men, and haul in the line. 
No talk now.” 

They hauled up the body. Just as 
it reached the road three men on 
horseback swept around from the 
front of the castle. We saw them; 
but, being on foot ourselves, we es- 
caped their notice. But we heard our 
men coming up with a shout. 

“The devil, but it’s dark!” cried a 
ringing voice. 


sire, 


It was young Rupert. A moment 
later shots rang out. Our people had 
met them. I started forward at a 
run, Sapt and Fritz following me. 

“Thrust, thrust!” cried Rupert 
again, and a loud groan following 
told that he himself was not behind- 
hand. 

“T’m done, Rupert!” cried a voice. 
“They’re three to one.- Save your- 
self !” 

I ran, holding my cudgel in my 
hand. Suddenly a horse came to- 
ward me. A man was on it, leaning 
over the shoulder. 

“Are you cooked too, Krafstein?” 
he cried. 

There was no answer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I sprang to the horse’s head. It 
was Rupert Hentzau. 

“At last!” I cried. 

For we seemed to have him. He 
had only his sword in his hand. My 
men were hot upon him; Sapt and 
Fritz were running up. I had out- 
stripped them; but if they got close 
enough to fire he must die or sur- 
render. 

“At last!” I cried. 

“It’s tHe play-actor!” cried he, 
slashing at my cudgel. He cut it clean 
in two; and, judging discretion bet- 
ter than death, I ducked my head 
and (I blush to tell) scampered for 
my life. The devil was in Rupert 
Hentzau; for he put spurs to his 
horse, and I, turning to look, saw 
him ride, full gallop, to the edge of 
the moat and*leap in, while the shots 
of our party fell thick round him like 
hail. With one gleam of moonlight 
we should have riddled him with 
balls; but in the darkness he won to 
the corner of the castle and vanished 
from our sight, 

“The deuce 
Sapt. 

“It’s a pity,” said I, “that he’s a vil- 
lain. Whom have we got?” 

We had Lauengram and Krafstein: 
they lay stiff and dead; and, conceal- 
ment being no longer possible, we 
flung them, with Max, into the moat; 
and, drawing together in a compact 
body, rode off down the hill. And in 
our midst went the bodies of four 
gallant gentlemen. Thus we travel- 
ed home, heavy at heart for the 
death of our friends, sore uneasy 
concerning the king, and cut to the 
quick that young Rupert had played 
yet another winning hand with us. 

For my own part I was vexed and 
angry that I had killed no man in 
open fight, hut only stabbed a knave 
in his sleep. And I did not love to 
hear Rupert call me a play-actor. 


(Continued next week) 


take him!” grinned 





Who Would Ask for a Better Living 


Than This? 


HOUGH we never sell any great 

amount of produce from our gar- 
den, I sometimes think it is, after 
all, our greatest paying crop, and I 
want to tell you about our last year’s 
garden. In the first place, it was 
planted on new ground and contain- 
ed just three-eights of an acre, The 
land was’ plowed early in the season 
and barnyard manure applied, and 
later a little commercial fertilizer, 
phosphate, cottonseed meal and ni- 
trate of soda, in value, about $1.50. 


The seed bed was thoroughly pre- 
pared, being free from clods, and on 
this little plot of ground we grew 20 
varieties of garden truck,—tomatoes, 
egg plant, okra, lettuce, radishes, 
beets, carrots, cucumbers, squash, 
sweet and hot peppers, string beans, 
Mexican beans, English peas, cows 
peas, cabbage, collards, cantaloupes, 
banana muskmelons and watermel« 
ons. 


From this garden we sold more 
than enough to pay for all fertilizers, 
seeds and labor, a family of three 
and part of the tite five, had a good 
living from it for at least five months, 
and about 150 quarts of beans, toma- 
toes, okra, beets, pickles, etc., were 
put up for winter use, so we are still 
eating “garden sass.” And besides 
all this, the pigs were well fed from 
the melon patch for some time. 

During the summer it was very 
dry, but by frequent cultivation our 
garden was kept in fine condition, 
while many of our neighbors (who 
didn’t believe in cultivation in dry 
weather) had none at all. 

Outside of the plot I have written 
about, we had sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, roasting ears, pumpkins, 
and butter beans. Our winter gar- 
den generally consists of cabbage, 
turnips, radishes, lettuce, onions, 
beets, carrots, etc., and with plenty 
of good milk and butter, home- 
grown meats, syrup and fruits who 
would ask for a better living? 

HAZEL D. PELTON. 


Citronelle, Ala 
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WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN RICH AND POOR LAND 


Two Prize-winning Letters From 


Our Boy Readers 








Says Humus Is the Most Important 
Factor 

ANY factors are involved in mak- 

ing the difference between rich 
and poor land. They are mainly 
dampness and dryness, humus or 
vegetable matter, and kind of soil. 
The most important of these is 
humus. 

Some soils are rich in plant food, 
but do not produce profitable crops. 
This is because the plant food is not 
in an available form, or because the 
soil is not in a good condition for 
growing crops. Such soils are usually 
either too wet or too dry. 

Other soils are productive only 
when planted to certain crops. A 
good example of this kind is a low, 
wet soil, which would make a good 
place for Bermuda grass, but when 
planted to alfalfa would be worthless 
for that particular crop. If the same 
soil was properly drained it would 
probably produce good upland crops. 
Likewise, if a very dry soil is irrigat- 
ed it will usually become productive. 

We can make some soils rich in 
certain elements and deficient in oth- 
ers. If we apply an abundance of ma- 
nure on the same land year after year 
and do not add any commercial fer- 
tilizer as a balancer, it will produce 
crops that are badly proportioned; 
that is, if corn or any other grain is 
planted there will be plenty of stalk 
but a small amount of grain, or if 
cotton is planted it will produce too 
much stalk in proportion to the 
amount of fruit. This is because the 
nitrogen that is contained in the ma- 
nure overbalances the potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

The main factor in making a poor 
soil rich is humus. Poor and appar- 
ently worthless farms are sometimes 
made rich within a few years by plow- 
ing under quantities of manure. The 
reason that so many farms of the 
South are so poor and unproductive 
is because their fields have been rob- 
bed of their fertility by the practice 
of taking crops from them and not 
putting anything on them in return. 

While some soils can be made rich 
and productive by drainage and by 
other means, others are naturally un- 
productive and cannot be greatly im- 
proved. This quality is caused largely 
by the kind of soil. An example of 
this kind, or type, is one that is very 
sandy or gravelly. Such soils are not 
very common; and with the exception 
of these all soils that are in a poor or 
run-down condition can be improved 
by the methods mentioned above. 

THOMAS ROACH (Age 16). 

Daisy, Ga. 





Poor Land May Lack One of the Es- 
sential Elements 
HE difference between rich land 
and poor land is that poor land 
lacks some or all of the three required 
elements—phosphoric acid, nitrogen 
and potash. 


In many cases some of the other 
elements are absent that the plant 
is supposed to get from the _ soil; 


for example, lime, which has to be 
added in many places for a lime-lov- 
ing plant. The worst trouble experi- 
enced by most farmers is keeping 
the land, when fertile, from getting 
poorer every year. 


This is largely prevented by the 


three-year rotation which is prac- 
ticed by progressive farmers. This 
rotation is as follows: First year, 


corn and cowpeas; second year oats 
planted in fall and followed by peas, 


peanuts or ssome other leguminous 
crop in spring followed by some 


winter cover crop, and then planted 
in cotton for the third year. 


Another way that land grows poor- 
er every year is from washes across 
the field, especially on hillsides where 
terraces are not used properly or are 
too small for the water. 

BURK SYLVEST (Under 14). 


Franklinton, La. 


Two Litthe Gardeners 


E ARE two little girls nine and 

seven years old. We have a lit- 
tle garden of our own. It is 20 feet 
long and 18 feet wide. In 1914 we 
had three rows of strawberries, with 
a row of onions and one of lettuce 
for eating. From the rest of the 
garden we sold in 1914: 





2 heads of cabbage for ......... eae $0.60 
9 bunches of onions for ........ cere VER 
© gelions- at livia, DOANE TOF 660.066. .60 
1 gallon of tomatoes ..... ERE Le ee .10 

pi a ea eee ee eee eee ee $1.72 


The lima beans were planted near 
the fence and allowed to run all over 
it. The tomatoes were set between 
the onion rows late. 

In 1915 we sold: 

Onions for 
Strawberries 
Total 

We wanted to plant late cabbage 
between the onion rows, but we did 
not get it done, as it was so dry. 
Coth years we saved ontons to plant 
another year. We have planted on- 
ions for 1916. 

We earned one dollar and seven- 
teen cents ($1.17) picking strawber- 
ries for Daddy. We want to have 
a larger garden next year. 

EMILY and MARY HANKLA. 


Louisa, Va. 





WE THANK YOU 


E GREATLY appreciate the 

splendid codperation of our 
Progressive Farmer boys and girls 
in helping us to make our Young 
People’s Page. The letters that 
are being submitted show evidence 
of thought, study and care in 
composition—in a word, the very 
sort of letters we like to get. Let 
us hear from all of you, boys and 
girls. 











A Student and Athlete 


AM thirteen years old and in the 

seventh grade. I was sick the first 
month and unable to attend, but have 
made that up now. 

I like to go for we have so much 
fun playing basket ball. Fourteen of 
the girls of our class formed the team. 
We play at recess and in the after- 


noons for about two hours. We get 
hurt sometimes but that makes it 
more fun. Our suits are dark blue 


bloomers, white middies, black tennis 
shoes and white stockings. 

We play on the lawn in pleasant 
weather, and indoors in bad weather. 
When we learn to play well we are 
going to challenge other teams to 
come and play us. If any one near 
would like to play against us write 
and let me know; maybe we will play 
you. EMMA LEE WHITESIDE. 

Elberton, Ga. 

What Makes the Difference Between 
Rich and Poor Land? 
(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
That is, thes@® plant foods are not 
held entirely by the soil, and when 
the rainfall is heavy and there are no 
growing plants on the land, a large 
part of these plant foods, which are 
at the time dissolved in the soil wa- 
ter, may be lost by leaching. You 
have all heard of “hard” and “soft” 
water. Water from soils containing 
a large amount of calcium (carbon- 
ate) is hard water, because of the 
calcium which it has taken from the 


soil. If we remember that nitrogen 
is a most important plant food in 


building up the bodies or stalks and 
leaves of plants, we can now see how 
important nitrogen and water are in 


large crop production. Remember 
that nitrogen is taken out of the soil 
by plants or crops and also by the 
water which passes down through it. 

If, then, water and nitrogen are so 
important, if we can find a material 
which supplies nitrogen and holds 
water in the soil, we have surely 
found a material which very largely 
makes the difference between rich 
and poor soils. 

We have stated that nitrogen as 
found in the soil is largely from the 
rotting bodies of plants and animals 
—more largely from plants. In their 
decay plants form what is known as 
“humus”. What this is and what it 
does we shall discuss in our next ar- 
ticle, but right here let me say, this 
is the material we are looking for 
which will supply nitrogen for the 
plants and also hold water for their 
use. It does many other things of 
which we shall learn later, but let us 
remember that in reality the differ- 
ence between a rich and a poor soil 
in the South is more largely a differ- 
ence in the amount of humus than 
of anything else. 

There are other important mat- 
ters which help to make the differ- 
ences between a rich and a poor soil. 
There must not be too much water, 
for air, which we have found so im- 
portant in soil making, cannot enter 
the soil that is filled with water; nor 
can most agricultural plants live in 
a soil filled with water, and we know 
that plants, @r their rotting bodies, 
supply the nitrogen of the soil. Drain- 
age then becomes an important mat- 
ter in soil fertility, but this will be 
treated later. 

We have also learned that the finer 
the soil, the more water it will hold 


(31); 135 


and the more plant foods will be dis- 
solved from it for the use of plants. 
It is evident then that the fertility of 
the soil may largely depend on culti- 
vation. 

A poor soil may produce 18 bush- 
els of corn or 185 pounds of lint cot- 
ton. These are about the averages 
for the South. A good soil may pro- 
duce 50 bushels of corn or 500 pounds 
of lint cotton. We have discussed 
the principal things which make the 
differences in these crop yields, in so 
far as the soils influence them. What 
is the difference to the man who cul- 
tivates the soil? The differences are 
those between profits and no profits, 
between poverty and enough to fur- 
nish a satisfactory living, and in ad- 
dition, those things which make coun- 
try life desirable. 

If the man who grows 185 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre gets anything 
for his labor, after paying expenses, 
it is evident the man who makes 500 
pounds per acre gets at least $40 to 
$50 more. 

But this is only the first difference 


between a rich and a poor soil. The 
real differences, and those worth 
while, are that with rich soils we 


may live a larger and better life; we 
may have better roads, better schools, 
better churches and better homes. 
We may have more for ourselves of 
the things we ought to have, and 
more to help others to those things 
which will make life in the country 
attractive. 
a 

Next week in our article on “Farm 
Facts Every Boy Should Know” we 
will discuss “Humus or Vegetable 
Matter”, and its relation to soil fer- 
tility and crop production. 
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NOTHING DOING 
jyost as soon as the Titanic sank, a lot of 
money-grabbing publishers got out ‘“yel- 
low” books telling all about it and selling it 
to the morbid and idle. We got a lot of 
classified advertisements to run in our paper 
and—refused them all. 

Recently when Booker Washington died 
the same class of “yellow journal’ publish- 
ers offered us a lot of advertising all about 
the life of this Negro. 

Of course, we turned them all down. One 
fellow got mad and wrote me the following 
letter: 


“Replying to yours of the 10th, I infer 
that you did not understand this. The wri- 
ter is a Southern man, and let me tell you I 
have made a lot of money off the Southern 
Negroes. Their money looks good to me. 
Ilurthermore, we have in years past a great 
many white students from colleges of your 
state and neighboring states, who went out 
among the Negroes, sold them such litera- 
ture at large profits, and made money which 
paid their way through college. 

“Il remember a few years ago a young 
student from one of the colleges working in 
southern Alabama with a crew of men made 
enough money to pay his'way through col- 
lege that year and had a surplus of $1,200. 
I also find that these Southern white men 
understand pretty well how to make money 
in that manner. They are not at all par- 
ticular about over charging. We sold 30,000 
books in 3 years through 3 men who worked 
a lot of men. They purchased the books for 
a little less than 50c¢ and sold for $3.85, They 
reported to us that they made on the deal 
above all expenses of living a little more 
than $19,600. 

“We don’t suppose you have any particu- 
lar interest in what we have to say, yet we 
like to state our position. 

Mr. Poe has often stated that he has no 
malice in his heart for the Southern Negro 
and 1 believe him. 

{ turned this advertising down: (1) be- 
cause I don’t like to flare Negro advertising 
in the face of white because I 
don't 
publishers to rob ignorant, 


people; (2) 


want agents and “yellow journal” 
poor, goed Ne- 
groes out of their hard-earned money. 

take this sort of stuff 


don’t have to and 


Other papers can 
but, thank 
don't need or want such money. 


heaven, we 


“UNCLE SAM” AFTER CROOKS 

WERE it not for the fact that we might 

get into a lot of libel suits, I would like 
to publish the names of a lot of patent med- 
icine thieves—so branded by ‘‘Uncle Sam.” 
We would not be afraid of losing any such 
suits but it would take a lot of money to 
defend ourselves and a lot of valuable time 
in court. We can, therefore, spend our time 
and money to better advantage than asso- 
ciating with such scoundrels—even before a 
bar of justice. 


Here, however, is one of the strongest ar- 
guments against patent medicines I have 
ever read—a bulletin issued by the United 
States Government: 


“It is pointed out that traffic in medicines 
for which false and fraudulent claims are 
made is not only an economic fraud of the 
worst kind, in that a worthless preparation 
that costs but a few cents is frequently sold 
for a dollar or more a bottle, but that 
health, and even life, is endangered by fail- 
ure to secure the services of a physician in 
such serious diseases as tuberculosis, diph- 


theria, pneumonia and scarlet fever, until 
tco late, because: reliance may have been 
placed in the curative powers of some 


worthless preparation which is claimed to be 
a never-failing remedy. The deluded victim 
may not realize his danger until the disease 
has reached a stage too far advanced for 
even the ablest physicians to cope with it. 
Effective treatment depends in most cases 
on applying it during the early stages of the 
Ccisease,” 


Some day the owners of newspapers are 
going to get ashamed of themselves and 
rich enough to tell these patent medicine 
crooks they can't buy space, 

Then—a lot of “get-rich-quickers” will go 
to work and many a life will be saved. 





GET NEW CATALOGS 

Wiss the last few weeks our seed ad- 
vertisers “have sent me their beautiful 
1916 catalogs. Though my desk is always 
full of mail, I have stolen some of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer's time to glance over them, 
It is surprising to me how full ef valua- 
ble information these catalogs are. The 
after 
business seem to spare no pains or expense 


seedsmen who are wWwide-awake and 


to get good matter for their catalogs and 
fortunes are spent in art work and illustra- 
tions. 

This is the time of year to buy a lot of 
postcards and when you see a good catalog 
of seeds, machinery, implements, etc,, to get 
one. They are all free for the asking. 

I'm going to bundle up all I get and send 
tenant at Martindale 
they will help him a lot. 


them to my Farm for 





WHY WE HAVEN’T ANSWERED 
SUBSCRIBER in North Carolina re- 
cently sent us a letter covering a dozen 

different questions 
asked of the editors, some of my depart- 
ment about 


subjects. Some were 


about advertising and some 
acting as subscription agent. 
Now he complains about not getting an 
answer from the advertising department. 
I guarantee a prompt answer when folks 
write us and direct their letters about ad- 
vertising to the Advertising Department. 


Remember this. 
























































































































All for only 10¢ 

We make this offer because we want you to 
know Henderson’s Seeds and Henderson’s 
Service, and to obtain a complete distri- 
bution of our new catalog among those 
interested. 


a be demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, 
and to quickly obtain a large. distribution for our mammoth 
annual catalog, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,’”’ we have made up a 
collection of six of our best specialties which we will send for 10c, 
along with our catalog and our ‘‘Garden Plans.’’ This is beyond 


question one of the most liberal introductory offers we or anyone 
else has ever made. 


1 “Everything for the Garden” 
**« —our 206 page 1916 catalog. 
It is handsomely bound with a beautiful- tomato on : ifi i i 
‘ J é é é arth. Magnifice size, s 
ly lithographed and embossed cover. Con- and meaty, with but few — wicis 
tains 16 colored plates and over 1,000 il- E 9 mers 
lustrations. It is a library of everything { Henderson’s Invincible Asters. 
worth while for farmer and gardener, A Mixed Colors The highest 
e% development in Asters. Immense double 
, Henderson’s Garden Plans. flowers, on large stems. 
-. PS eg Bags 3 a pene of “eeee # Spencer and Eckford’s Large 
ec y s r your garden, and wi re * et 
found to be unusually interesting and Flowering Sweet Peas. Mix- 
helpful, ed Colors. <A glorified new race, surpass- 
ingly superior to the older sorts. 
Henderson’s White Tipped Henderson’s Butterfly Pan- 
Scarlet Radish. Of quick sies. Mixed Colors. Largest 


srowth, small top, flesh white, mild and 
frisp. 


Henderson’s Genuine Ponder- 
osa Tomato. The grandest 


flowers and a magnificent variety of col 
orings. 
‘ Coupon Envelope Accepted 
Henderson’s Big Boston Let- ~ ° a P — 
by us as 25 cents toward any 
tuce. A grand large cabbage 


order of not less than $1.00 for our seeds, 
head lettuce. Compact, tender. crisp. plants and bulbs. 














Every empty 
envelope counts 
as cash 


When you receive Hen- 
derson’s Collection of 


ae’ Yj * 
Specialties keep the cou- 
pon envelope in which ua ] ee ay 
the collection is en- ' 4 


closed. This coupon 
envelope will be ac- 


cepted as 25¢ coh A =Mieans Bigger Production and In- 


order of one dollar 


St siete creased Quality of Results 


the coupon, geal 
; f ‘il 3 . . 

dive our ait: | The unknown quantity in your garden and on your grounds 
Pins, “6 ona is the quality of the seeds you plant, and you cannot be too 


of Henderson’s 


Siack tasks careful in seeing that you obtain the best procurable. 
oe Every packet of Henderson’s Seeds has behind it the knowledge 








i Rog and experience of 69 years of successful seed growing and selling. 


worth 


oe Most of the best methods of seed trials and testing originated with the 

founder of our house, and these have been improved from year to year 

through three generations of seedmen and are today still the best. Possi- 

bly as critical planters as any, in the choice of their seeds, are the market 
gardeners or truck farmers. 


As an endorsement of the quality of Henderson’s Seeds, we take pride in the 
fact that Peter Henderson & Co. supply a larger number of professional growers than 
anv two seed houses in the world. 


Ph 


Pl ‘as { 
AP rnsnoit 


Wewanttosend you our beautiful new 1916catalog-- We also want you to know and try Hender- 
206 pages, 16 color plates, over 1,000 illustrations son’s Seeds. So we have made up a package 
—the most complete gardening catalog ever to include six packets of seeds, our new cata- 
Peter Henderson & Co. ® printed, Wealso want youto have our valuable log, pete 1916 edition of “Garden Plans,” 
" “Garden Plans,” of which one of our custom-_ all of which wg will send you for 10c. Read 
35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, ers says, “I found them of immense value in complete detatis of onet at top of page 
New York laying out my garden,” containing sug- —then send 10c with or without coupon. 
: gested layouts for your garden, made up It is a condition of this special offer 
1 enclose 10c for which send me your cata- by men who are thoroughly capable. that you mention this publication. 
log, ‘Everything for the Garden,’’ your 1916 


**Garden Plans,’’ and the 6 packets of seeds én- . Peter H 
closed in coupon envelope good for 25¢ as explained 2& and 2 
in your advertisement publishedin The Progressive Farmer. 7 


; La Send in the 
end erson he “O. 7 g coupon or a 
letter, enclosing 

>4 ti 10c, coin or stamps. 
You will be pleased with 

what we send you, we are 
sure. It is the best introductory 


Address_ \ : : , offer we have ever made. 
» —————— 


| tianat 


“ 
r 
New 


Name 














